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INTRODUCTION 



Planning for higher education by the State of New York has had 
a long history. The first of a series of reports and legislative acts 
concerned with colleges and universities goes back to 1784, five years 
before the founding of the Republic. In that year the Legislature created 
a corporation entitled "The Regents of the University of the State of New 
York" which was empowered to found schools and colleges. In 1961 the 
Legislature amended the Education Law of the State by directing the Regents 
to prepare a plan for the expansion and development of higher education. 1^/ 

This legislative act is unique among state statutes on planning 
for higher education in that it calls for continuous planning involving all 
institutions of higher education in the State whether under private or pub- 
lic control. The law requires that the Regents Plan be brought up to date 
every four years, and provision is made for annual reports and amendments 
in the intervening years. In all these Regents plans, recognition is to 
be given to "that historical development of higher education in the State 
which has been accomplished through the establishment and encouragement of 
private institutions." 

This Regents Plan of 1964 is, therefore, but the first of a pro- 
jected series of reports which will provide a continuity of State effort 
in planning. As such it is appropriate that it contain not only recommend- 
ations to meet present needs and those most clearly defined for the years 
inmediately ahead but also that it consider broad policies and proposals 
\diich will be cf increasing importance in long-range planning. 

Part I describes briefly the complex of higher education, in- 
cluding over 200 publicly and privately controlled colleges and universi- 
ties , all of which are to be considered in statewide long-range planning. 
The number and variety of colleges and universities, both private and pub- 
lic are unequaled by any other state in the nation and present extraordin- 
arily rich resources for post- secondary education. But this number and 
variety of institutions obviously make planning difficult, complicated, 
and critically important. 

To provide a proper orientation for planning. Part II briefly 
describes the needs for higher education, both from the point of view of 
the individual and of the State* 

Part III presents the goals that must guide State planning if 
these needs are to be met. 

Part IV reviews the long-range plans of State University and 
City University and specifies reservations held by the Regents. Brief 
reference is also made here to the plans of privately controlled insti- 
tutions as th^ background for the more complete consideration that appears 
in Part V. 



Yhe pertinent sections of the 1961 amendment to the Education Law 
appear In Appendix A, and a selected list of the more important 
documents concerning planning will be found in Appendix B to this 
report. 
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The responsibility of the Regents, however, extends beyond the 
review and approval of proposals advanced by the colleges and universities 
of the State, The legislation of 1961 requires the Regents not only to re- 
view the long-range plans of State University and of City University, but 
upon approval, to incorporate then in a Regents Plan for the expansion and 
development of higher education in the State. A simple compilation of their 
proposals, along with the addition of available information on the plans 
of private institutions, would not produce a comprehensive, long-range, 
statewide Regents Plan envisioned by the legislation of 1961, This was 
further emphasized by the provision in the statute that the Regents "may 
include plans with respect to other matters not comprehended within the 
Plan of the State and City University," Therefore, in Part V proposals 
originating with the Regents are advanced to supplement those received 
from the institutions and to deal with certain broad problems and areas 
of special concern which become apparent in planning to meet the needs of 
the State as a whole. 

Fart VI discusses factors affecting costs, and trends in ex- 
penditures and income. It concludes with an estimate of the total cost 
expected by 1970, 

Finally, a summary and perspective of the total Plan is presented 
in Part VII, 
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PART I 



INSTITUTIONS, ORGANIZATIONS. RELATIONSHIPS 

The Comnlttee on Higher Education, appointed jointly by the 
Governor and the Regents, In Its 1960 study described the State's 
machinery for the control and operation of higher education as "one of 
the most complex in the whole country." U Yet underlying this complex 
and often confusing legal administrative structure are certain funda- 
mentally sound principles and patterns of organization. Although these 
are not always clearly perceived, they are nevertheless a source of 
great strength In New York State as It moves to meet today's vast needs 
and tremendous problems In higher education. 

1. THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

The history of the legal structure for governing higher educa- 
tion in New York State goes back to 1784. ^n that year "The Regents of 
the University of the State of NegJJPorf?^ was incorporated and empowered 
to found schools and colleges. ‘"^’The Regents have constitutional as well 
as statutory authority over educational matters In the State. 

Today the higher education component of The University of the 
State of New York (not to be confused with State University of New York 
described In the next section) consists of 231 main campuses and Insti- 
tutional branches of colleges and universities (Figure 1) which have been 
Incorporated by the State Board of Regents or are subject to visitation 
by the Regents. (See Appendix C for a list of these Institutions and 
Appendix D for their regional distribution.) Under the law this unique 
University Includes, in addition to Institutions of higher education, all 
secondary schools and such other Institutions as schools, museums, 
libraries, organizations, and agencies for education "now or hereafter 
Incorporated by the State." Thus, The University of the State of New 
York comprises the entire educational system In New York State, from 
nursery school to graduate school, public and private. 

The governing head of The University of the State of New York 
Is the St£ice Board of Regents a body of fourteen laymen, elected by the 
Legislature, each for a fourteen-year term. The Regents' appointed 
executive officer, and the professional head of the University, Is the 
State Commissioner of Education who also holds the title of President of 
The University of the State of New York. The State Education Department 
Is the executive agency for the Regents and the Commissioner. 

The Regents are vested with the responsibility of determining 
the "educational policies" of the State, consistent with the Constitution 
and statutes, and are authorized to establish rules carrying Into effect 
the laws and policies of the State relating to education. They are 
directed by law "to encourage and promote education, to visit and Inspect 
Its several Institutions and departments, to distribute to or expand or 
administer for them such property and funds as the State may appropriate 
therefor or as the University may own or hold In trust or otherwise, and 
to perform such other duties as may be entrusted to It." 



y Meeting the Increasing Demand for Higher Education In New York State . 
A Report to the Governor and the Board of Regents. Committee on 
Higher Education (Marlon B. Folsom, John W. Gardner, Henry T. Heald, 
Chairman) and Director of Studies Sidney G. Tlckton. November 1960. 
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Xhe Regents end the Comnlsslonet of Educ&tlon ere euthorlzed to 
Inspect and require reports from any institutions in the University. The 
Regents may suspend or revoke the charter of any of the rights and priv- 
ileges of any institution which fails to make any required reports or 
violates any law or any rule of the Regents. 

In addition to their broad coordinating and supervisory roles 
for all of education in the State, the Regents have certain specific 
responsibilities for higher education. The most recent is the promulga- 
tion and revision of this Regents Plan for the expansion and development 
of higher education in the State. Others are: chartering institutions j 

approving curriculums leading to all degrees at all levels j certifying 
teachers; examining, licensing and enforcing laws regarding conduct of 
twenty professions; administering the undergraduate scholarship, graduate 
fellowship, and Scholar Incentive programs; and encouraging improvement 
and innovation in instruction and college administration. As the State 
Commission for the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 and for the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, the Board of Regents also carries 
responsibilities for the administration of certain statewide Federal 
programs bringing Federal aid to higher education, both private and public. 

The State Advisory Council on Higher Education 

In addition to the work of the various offices of the State 
Education Department serving to integrate this huge federation of privately 
and publicly controlled colleges and universities, the Regents and the 
Commissioner are assisted by the State Advisory Council on Higher Education, 
composed of 18 chief executive officers from all types of publicly and 
privately controlled colleges and universities of the State. Established 
by the Regents in 1958 with the Commissioner of Education as its chairman, 
it has played an important role in formulation of educational policies. 
Matters concerned with proposed leg'' lation, educational planning and 
administration, and statewide cooraination and cooperation are brought 
before the Council for study and recommendation. 

The four major segments of higher education in The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York over which the Regents preside are: State 

University of New York; City University of New York; the community colleges; 
and the privately controlled colleges. 



3/ See Appendix E for details: 

“ Table 1 . Higher Educational Institutions in New York State by 

Type of Control and Length of Programs, 1963-64. 

Table 2. Number and Highest Level of Offering of Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions in Six States and in the United 
States, 1963-64. 

Table 3. Full-Time Degree-Credit Enrollment by Degree Level and 
Type of Institution - Preliminary Survey - Fall 1964. 

Table 4. Part-Time Degree-Credit Enrollment by Degree Level and 
Type of Institution - Preliminary Survey - Fall 1964. 

Table 5. Full- and Part-Time Degree-Credit Enrollment by Degree 
Level and Type of Institution - Preliminary Survey - 
Fall 1964. 

Table 6. Comparison of Degree-Credit Enrollments Fall 1963 and 
Fall 1964. 
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2. STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

State University of New York is controlled by a Board of 
Trustees, appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate. The 
fifteen members serve ten-year terms. State University encompasses four 
university centers, ten multiple-purpose four-year colleges, two medical 
centers, six two-year agricultural and technical colleges, and eight other 
professional colleges. The headquarters for central administration and 
coordination of State University is located in Albany. 

With the exception of the submission of a long-range plan and 
its periodic revision, the Board of Trustees of State University is related 
to the Regents in much the same way as are the boards of control of all 
the private institutions of higher education. 

3. CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

The legislative act of 1961 created City University of New York, 
bringing together into a single university structure the several four-year 
colleges of the City of New York under the Board of Higher Education of the 
City of New York. The Board also serves as the trustees for six commu- 
nity colleges in New York City. This Board numbers 21 members who are 
appointed by the Mayor for terms of nine years, with the President of the 
Board of Education of the City of New York serving ex officio. Under the 
Education Law of the State the Board of Higher Education is a part of 
the public school system of New York City. 

4. PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

State University of New York has general responsibility, under 
the State Education Law, for the state-level supervision of the public 
community colleges. As of the fall of 1964, there were 28 such institu- 
tions in operation. Though generally supervised by State University, the 
community colleges in some respects are autonomous and independent of 
State University. Local governmental agencies sponsor these institutions 
and provide local tax funds to help support them. In most instances the 
sponsors are County Boards of Supervisors. Examples of exceptions to the 
general rule are the six community colleges sponsored by the Board of 
Higher Education of the City of New York. Within the program of State 
University, the educational operations and policies of the community 
colleges are, however, set by their own institutional boards of trustees. 
Each board of trustees has nine members, four appointed by the Governor 
and five by the local sponsoring agency. 

5. PRIVATELY CONTROLLED HIGHER EDUCATION 

Historically, New York State has relied heavily upon privately 
controlled colleges and universities. There are several reasons why this 
has been so. One is the fact that privately controlled colleges were 
established much earlier than any public institution. Some private colleges 
date back to the colonial period. Another is that Mew York's partici- 
pation in the Federal Land-Grant Act of 1862 differed from the pattern 



typical of other states. As a result, "contract colleges'* at Cornell 
University were established In agriculture, home economics, and Indus- 
trial and labor relations. The wide diversity of backgrounds In 
nationality, religion, and family culture In New York State also encour- 
aged the development of various types of privately controlled educational 

Institutions. 

Until a few years ago, the combined resources of the privately 
controlled colleges, the contract colleges at the three universities 
already named, the system of State-controlled and supported teachers 
colleges, and the city colleges of New York, were considered adequate to 
meet all of the State's needs. Not until 1948 was It decided that a full- 
scale State University was necessary to help meet the rapidly growing needs 
at the post -secondary-school level. 

That the State must continue to rely heavily on the private 
colleges Is a fact of life constantly before the people of New York. The 
Heald Comnlttee Report, after advocating several Important and far-reaching 
moves to strengthen publicly controlled higher education, asserted: 

"But the bulwark of higher education In New York State 
for many years has been our private colleges and 
universities, and the great tradition of meeting the 
need of higher education through a combination of 
private and public Institutions must be preserved for 
the future." 

The privately controlled colleges and universities In the State 
are remarkably diverse. Among the 167 private Institutions and Institu- 
tional branches In the State are some renowned, complex universities that 
equal In quality and reputation the best In the nation and the world. 

There are special-purpose schools, that. In their fields, enjoy comparable 
reputations. There are small junior colleges for women and others for men 
minor and major seminaries; resident colleges that have students coming 
from all over the world; Institutions that, though privately controlled, 
provide an essentially public service to the residents of a particular area 

When the private colleges are studied In their historic and 
present position in the State from a statewide perspective, it is clear 
that in their collective aspects they provide a strong resource to the 
State. Therefore, in this report the private colleges are handled as a 
group, except to distinguish between two-year and four-year types. A 
breakdown to this extent was necessary to provide, first, a basis for 
comparison of Institutions under private and public control, and, second, 
a means of emphasizing the differences in objectives and scope of program 
between two-year and four-year Institutions. 



4 / Meeting the Increasing Demand for Higher Education In New York State. 
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6. RELATED ORGANIZATIONS 

Several other agencies should be mentioned in describing the 
setting for higher education in New York State. These relate to and 
assist the colleges and universities in various ways. Some of these 
agencies have a statutory basis and others are voluntary. Independent 
associations. 



The New York State Dormitory Authority, State University Construc- 
tion Fund, and the Higher Education Assistance Corporation are legally 
authorized agencies. The-^rmitory Authojili:y-,„a separate public benefit 
corporation within The university of the State ot New York, aids publicly 
controlled institutions to finance dormitories and related facilities and 
privately controlled colleges to finance all t 3 rpes of buildings. At the 
end of 1962-63 it had completed, or had in planning, arrangements for bond 
issues amounting to $240,000,000 for public colleges and $67,000,000 for 
private institutions. The State U niversity Constructio n Fund, also a public 
benefit corporation, receives aud aUnilnisters monies avaiiacie to State 
University of New York for construction of all types of buildings. In its 
Deceoiber 31, 1963 annual report, the Fund indicated that projects had been 
completed totalling about $65 million in costs, another $155 million of 
projects were under construction, and projects in the design stage had an 
estimated value of about $346 million. The Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation has a different purpose; namely, to guarantee loans through 
local banks to students who are residents of New York State to assist them 
in meeting expenses of higher education. Up to January 1, 1965 this non- 
profit corporation had guaranteed 166,786 loans for $128,695,722. 



Notable among many voluntary organizations related to higher 
education is the Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of 
New York and its Commission on Independent Colleges and Universities. Both 
public and private colleges and universities belong to this organization, 
which with a headquarters office and a full-time executive secretary 
promotes the cause of higher education in the State. Other groups are 
the Conference of Catholic Colleges and Universities of New York State, 
the New York State Junior College Association, the State Association of 
Trustees of Two-Year Colleges, and the Council of Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions in New York City. 




7. CONCLUSION 

The New York State constitutional and statutory system for 
higher education has provided the framework within which a strong system 
of colleges and universities has developed and flourished. The system is 
sound in principle and uniquely suited to the great diversity of needs, 
resources, and interests which exist in the Empire State. 

In this unique legal federation of all its colleges and univer- 
sities the State of New York has the structure and the basic resources 
necessary for planning and developing a system of higher education equal 
to the tremendous educational task ahead, and at a level that few states 
can match. The \:ate's greatest weakness may well be its failure to 
make the most of the potential inherent in this legal structure for higher 
education. 
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PART II 

MEW YORK STATE *S NEEDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

More people, higher eepiretione, more demanding job requirements— 
these are forcing every state in the Union to increase the resources 

devoted to higher education. To do this will require mobilization of 
present resources in higher education for more efficient use and the addi- 
tion of new resources as necessary, if a state is to meet the needs of the 
individual and also of the economy and the society. New York f*^**^® 
not only provide enough places for students; it must also develop the high 
quality and variety of educational programs required to prepare citizens 
adequately for this revolutionary century and beyond. Excellence is 
necessary in every category of education from technician training to pos 
doctoral research and from regular programs to single refresher courses. 

In addition to providing instruction, our colleges and universities must 
also Increase research and community services to discharge their full 
responsibility to the people. 

1. NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Reduced to simplest terms, the needs of New York State for more 
higher educational opportunities are best expressed by estimating t^ 
number of persons who must be served, for their good and for the good of 
the State. Such an estimate must take into consideration ^o basic 
questions: (1) How many persons in New York State will 

foreseeable future who can successfully complete an education beyond the 
high school and by doing so be more productive and effective citizens? 

(2> How does this total reservoir of human talent compare in size with 
the actual enrollment of students likely to develop in New York State 
colleges and universities in the same period of time? As long as there 
is a difference in the size of the total reservoir of college-able persons 
and the actual enrollment, whatever the reasons may be to explain it, the 
Regents feel that the State’s achievement in higher education Is not at 

the level It should be. 

To differentiate between these two groups, this Regents Plan 
terms the total reservoir of human talent capable of success ®°J‘*** 
study as “college-going potential” and designates the enrollment that 
predicted es likely to develop in higher educatlonel inetitutione^in ^t^^ ^ 
State aa "probable college enrollment." Attention now tuna to the anewera 
to the two beaic queationa Juat stated and to the interrelated implica- 
tions of the answers to these questions. 

The rising numbers of college-age youth and of high school 
graduates expected in New York State are shown in Figures 2 and 3. The 
increases of about 50 per cent from 1959-60 to 1969-70 and of about 
80 per cent from 1959-60 to 1979-80 are Impressive in themselves. Yet 
they do not tell the whole story. The magnitude of the task and the 
opportunity Ahead is not raflaetad fully in these larger numbers but 













V. 




FIGURE 3 

Number of High School Graduates 
New York State, 1959 - 1979 
(State Education Department Estimates, 1963) 
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rather In the higher aspirations of students and their families throughout 
the State and the nation. 

College attendance and a college degree are as necessary today 
as high school attendance and a high school diplosia were in the past. The 
economic, social, and cultural forces in our society are all pushing in 
this direction. People are looking to higher education as an appropriate 
means to satisfying and productive lives. Rising aspirations make educa- 
tion beyond high school conceivable for many and rising Incomes make it 
possible. 



Beyond having to serve a rapidly growing population and its 
rising aspirations for education, higher education must meet the steadily 
increasing demands for greater knowledge and a higher level of skills. 

A heavy responsibility for developing a thinking public and for building 
the necessary skills rests on the colleges. College enrollment, therefore, 
has been rising in recent years even when the number of high school 
graduates remained almost constant. 

Potential for College Attendance 

How many people should attend college or other post- secondary 
institutions? The answer to this question is, ideally, all who have the 
capacity and the desire to benefit from post- secondary instruction of 
any kind. Otherwise human resources are wasted and consequences develop 
for both the individual and the society which are costly beyond measure. 
Postponement of an all-out effort for higher education postpones the bill; 
but eventually when the bill has to be paid, it will have increased by 
a staggering amount. 

The proportion of a population that has the ability and desire 
to benefit from post- secondary education cannot be determined precisely. 
Views on the subject vary widely. The Regents base their estimates on 
two approaches. One widely acknowledged measure is the conclusion reached 
by the President's Conmission on Higher Education in 1947. After an* 
alyzlng results of an extensive testing program, the Commission held that 
at least 49 per cent of our population had the ability to complete two 
years of post-high- school general and vocational studies and 32 per cent 
were capable of completing an advanced liberal or specialized professional 
education.^/ The 1947 Commission also concluded that these were con- 
servative estimates. The second measure used by the Regents is the 
relationship between scores achieved by New York State high school seniors 
on the Regents Scholarship Examinations and their success in collegiate 
programs. The Regents Scholarship Examinations are the nearest approach 
to a statewide testing program now available in the State. This measure 
establishes an even higher potentiality than that resulting from applica- 
tion of the standards of the President's Commission on Higher Education. 



5/ Hiaher Education for American Democracy , a report of the President's 
~ Comsdaslon on Higher Education, Volume 1, Establishing the Goals, 
pages 39-41. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. The Commission 

came to its conclusions after correlating (1) scores indicating the 
mental ability of our general population (Anqr General Classification 
Test scores) and (2) scores indicating reasonable expectations of 
completing college programs successfully (American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination - 1942 college edition). 
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The estinfttes of undergraduate college-going potential of 
18-21 year olds within the New York State population based on these 
two measures are designated in this Plan as Potential A and Potential B. 

If the first measure (Potential A) turns out to be the correct one, 
some 480,000 persons could be in college on a full-time basis by 1970 
and 547,000 by 1980; if the higher potential (Potential B) were to be 
reached, these figures would become 612,000 and 708,000. 

Probable College Attendance 

But what will actual college enrollments in the State likely 
be? How will these compare with the suggested "potential” or "ideal"? 
Actual undergraduate enrollment in New York State has fallen far short 
of the "potential" based on even the lower of the two measures described. 

In 1963-64, enrollment of full-time undergraduate students was nearly 
150,000 under the estimate based on an application of the 1947 Presidential 
Gommission standard of college potential to New York State population. 

The addition of part-time enrollment to full-time enrollment still leaves 
a gap of approximately 65,000, and further adjustments for migration of 
students in and out of the State does not reduce the gap substantially. 

To project actual college enrollment is difficult because of 
the number, variety, and uncertainty of the variables which may affect 
the dfi"apd for college places. In order to test the consequences of 
alternative assumptions, two projections were made. One was based on 
the average trend of actual enrollments over the past five years, and 
the second was based on the more rapidly accelerating rates of the last 
two years and on optimistic assumptions of capability of the State's 
colleges and universities to expand to handle students as rapidly as they 
may demand admission to college. The result of applying these two pro- 
jection techniques to full-time undergraduate enrollment and to full-time 
enrollment of all students is shown in Figure 4. By the end of the 
decade, the State can expect between 431,000 and 445,000 full-time 
students in college. This represents an increase of between 43 and 
50 per cent over the fall of 1964. 

The two estimates of undergraduate "probable enrollment" are 
related to the two estimates of "college-going potential" as shown in 
Figure 5. The implication of this comparison for the effort the people 
of the State should make in higher education is striking. There is a 
dual job ahead— formidable in both of its aspects. One is actually to 
enable the colleges to accomplish their planned enrollment objectives 
and thus bring the estimates of "probable enrollment" to fruition; the 
second is to enlarge the "probable enrollment" as much aad as fast as 
possible in order to come close to the "ideal" as expressed by "college- 
going potential" in the State. 



o 



FIGURE 4 

Full-Time Fall Enrollment, 

All Students and Undergraduate Students, 
in New York State Institutions 
1960-64 Actual, 1965-78 Projected 
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FIGURE 5 

Estimates of College-going Potential 
and Probable Full-Time Undergraduate Enrollment 

New York State 
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Probable Enrollments, by Classifications of Institutions 

The projections of probnble statewide enrollaent were carefully 
made and give a realistic figure of the total full-time enrollment that 
can be expected* However ^ there is still another question* What portion 
of this statewide enrollment is to be accommodated by different institutions 
categories of institutions in New York State? Estimates of full-time 
enrollment to be expected in the several New York State categories of 
institutions from 1964 to 1970 which can be used with reasonable confidence 
as a basis for planning are sumsiarised and presented graphically in 
Figures 6 to 8. These estimates were wade by extrapolating recent enroll- 
ment trends by categories of institutions, adjusting these trends for 
probable changes, and applying the resulting shares of full-time enroll- 
ment to the average trend projection of statewide enrollment discussed 

above . 



The magnitude of the task just ahead and the increasing role 
expected of the two-year institutions are shown graphically in Figure 6. 

Total full-time enrollment will increase nearly 45 per cent between 1964 
and 1970* That in two-year colleges will jump almost 100 per cent. 

Figure 7 graphically presents enrollment as it is likely to be distributed 
among different groups of two-year institutions, while Figure 8 shows how 
enrollment in four-year institutions is expected to be distributed among 
the privately controlled institutions. City University, and State University. 

Some Regional Variations 

New York State is a composite of social, economic, and geographic 
regions, each with a different pattern of likely future development. This 
fact was recently described in vivid fashion by the Governor's Regional 
Planning Commission.^/ Higher Education in New York State must be prepared 
to cope with wide variations in the number of students residing in different 
regions, as well as with other differences among the regions. Variation 
if striking among the regions, for example, in the numbers of residents 
of the different regions who are attending college anywhere (in the State 
or outside) ; in this report the number of such students for a given region 
is called "enrollment originated." The New York Metropolitan Area, which 
was the residence of nearly 100,000 full-time undergraduate college 
students in 1963, is at the top of the list in student members, while the 
Northern Region, with fewer than 5,000 students residing in its boundaries, 
is at the bottom. As already stated, these students may seek college 
attendance at colleges within the region, in other regions within the 
State, or indeed, outside the State entirely. The amount of "enrollment 
originated" is important for evaluating regional needs for expansion in 
higher education in each region, and for recognizing the implications of 
differential rates of growth. Table 1 presents data for the twelve regions 
into which the State has been divided for higher education planning pur- 
poses, and makes clear the regional pattern of the demand for higher 
education as measured by the residence of the student. 



4/ ch^nffe/Challenge/Response! A Development Pro gram for New York S^^^. 
" Office for Regional Development, Albany, 1964. 



FIGURES 

Distribution of Full-Time Graduate and Undergraduate Enrollment 

into 2 and 4-year Institutions 
New York State 

(Estimates for 1965 to 1970 based on average trend 
projection of total enrollment.) (Figures in thousands) 
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FIGURE? 

Distribution of Full-Time Undergraduate Enrollment 
in 2*year institutions, New York State 

(Estimates for 1965 to 1970 based on average trend 
projection of total enrollment.) (Figures in thousands) 
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FIGURES 

Distribution of Full-Time Graduate and Undergraduate Enrollment 
in 4-year Institutions, New York State 

(Estimates tor 1965 to 1970 based on average trend 
projection of total enrollment.) (Figures in thousands) 
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Table 1 — Estimated Undergraduate 
Enrollment Originated in New York State 
by Economic Regions 



Region Estimated Enrollment Increase 





1962 


1965 


1970 


1962-65 


1965-70 


Binghamton 


5,325 


6,406 


7,851 


1,081 


1,445 


Buffalo 


21,934 


25,756 


34,603 


3,822 


8,847 


Capital District 


11,866 


13,840 


17,316 


1,974 


3,476 


Elmira 


5,513 


6,434 


8,028 


921 


1,594 


Mid -Hud son 


9,734 


11,701 


15,384 


1,967 


3,683 


Mohawk Valley 


5,915 


7,115 


8,854 


1,200 


1,739 


New York Metropolitan 


157,929 


186,577 


236,868 


28,648 


50,291 


New York City 


(99 , 842) 


(112,859) 


(133,654) 


(13,017) 


(20,795) 


Long Island 


(39,980) 


(52,151) 


(74,197) 


(12,171) 


(22,046) 


Rockland-Westchester(18, 107) 


(21,567) 


(29,017) 


(3,460) 


(7,450) 


Northern 


4,836 


5,613 


7,016 


777 


1,403 


Rochester 


11,713 


14,276 


18,465 


2,563 


4,189 


Syracuse 


10,147 


11.915 


16.131 


1.768 


4,216 


State Total 


244,912 


289,633 


370,516 


44,721 


80,883 
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Mlgratlon of students to attend college within the State and 
outside is very large. It reflects students* preferences for institutions, 
programs, and geographical locations, as well as relative costs of atten 
ance, the pressure to gain acceptance at a particular institution, and 
Institutional choices. The needs of individuals can be served most 
economically when students are not forced by program or space limitations 
to migrate across the State or across the nation to find an institution 
which can supply the education desired. More detailed discussion of the 
migration patterns of New York State college students will be presented 

in Part V. 



The salient points of the foregoing discussion of statistics on 
college enrollment and college places in New York State can be summarized 
as follows. By 1970 it is expected that the number of college-age yowth 
(18-21-year-olds) will total 1,200,000. In that year the nuniber of high 
school graduates will be almost 250,000, or for four years aggregated, 
nearly 1,000,000. From this basic population group, it is estimated that 
there is a college-going potential of between 480,000 and 612,000 persons. 
Not all of these potential college students will enroll, however, unless 
there are changes in attitudes toward college attendance held by the 
general public, or more importantly, by certain sub-groups within the 
general society; in present practices in college admissions; and in 
character of programs of post- secondary school education available. At 
the same time, it should be observed that some persons beyond typical 
college age will enroll in college. Taking all this 
estimated that by the end of the decade, between 431,000 and 445,000 
full-time students will be in college. Thus the gap between potential 
and probable in 1970 will range between 49,000 and 181,000. Plans currently 
reported by private higher educational institutions. State University of 
New York (including the community colleges), and City University of New 
York, if implemented fully, indicate that places enough to accommodate 
the higher of the projected probable enrollments will be available in 
1970. The approximate percentage of the total enrollment expected in 
1970 is estimated for each major segment of higher education as follows: 
private colleges and universities, 48 per cent; State University of New 
York four-year units, 19 per cent; City University of New York four- 
year units, 15 per cent; and the public two-year colleges, 18 per cent. 

If this enrollment is reached, significant progress toward MVing the 
probable toward the potential college enrollment will have been achieved. 

2. NEEDS OP THE ECONOMY AND OF SOCIETY 



Xhere is another way to describe the needs for higher education. 
This is to point out the needs of the economy and society for trained 
manpower to fill its many jobs. In the broadest sense, the task of the 
educational institutions will be to fit a growing and changing labor force 
into the growing and changing kinds of occupational positions. Beyond this, 
it is to identify and train leaders for society's future. This Plan is not 
the place, even if space permitted, to engage in a detailed analysis of 
the trends in the composition of the labor force and in manpower 
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requireaents which are placing new demands upon institutions of higher 
education. Analyses of this kind are well publicized in such reports 
as Jobs 1960-70;The Changing Pattern , published by the New York State 
Department of Labor, the various studies and reports of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, and special studies by interested groups. 

The results of these various analyses are in general agreement 
and the trend can be summarized as follows: The kinds of occupations 

which will experience the most rapid expansion are those in the pro- 
fessional, higher level managerial and technical areas, and these in 
turn call most heavily on the institutions of education beyond the high 
school. Figure 9 shows graphically the future look for occupational 
change and the growing stress on manpower with advanced training. Also, 
at least for the remainder of this decade, the changes in the labor force 
will result in a relative scarcity of men and women in the prime working 
ages. The manpower development task of the educational institutions, 
therefore, will be to fill this gap by expanding their ability to prepare 
four groups of people to hold productive and responsible positions at 
higher levels in the Job scale: the youth, the older worker, the nonwhite 

worker, and the woman who seeks a return to remunerative employment. 

Specialized Manpower Needed 

The most rapidly growing category of occupations is the 
technical and professional. Entry into these occupations places the 
greatest demand on college and university facilities. The preparation 
needed is specialized, complex, and frequently lengthy. 

Host rapidly growing occupations will be in the areas of 
college faculty, engineering, physical and biological sciences, and 
interdisciplinary scientific positions. These occupations will also 
place the heaviest pressures on advanced training facilities for work 
at the doctoral level and beyond. 

The health professions will experience nearly as large an 
expansion, and, if the best of available medical care is to be extended 
to a larger proportion of the growing and aging population, a much 
greater expansion will be needed. 

The professional opportunities in law, accounting, library 
science, and social science will increase somewhat less rapidly than those 
listed above, but at a rate well above that of the general expansion of 
employment and, likewise, will require vigorously expanded undergraduate, 
graduate^ and professional educational facilities. 

Table 2 indicates the relationship between the estimated annual 
need of selected professional occupations and the number of first de- 
grees awarded in 1962. Even if all recipients of first degrees in these 
selected fields enter employment in this State (an expectation that cannot 
realistically be held), they will by no means meet #n« needs. An 



FIGURES 

Growth of Occupational Groups, 1960-70, 
and Years of Education Completed 




Avtragt ytars of school complotod 
of those working In 1959 



Occupation 

Group 



Professional & technical 16.2 

Proprietors & managers 12.4 

Clerical & sales 12.5 

Skilled 

Semi-skilled 

Service 

Unskilled 

Farmers & farm workers ®»6 



Source 

U. D. Department of Labor 
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Table 2--Estimated Annual Needs 
in Selected Professional Occupations 
and Degree Production in Related 
Academic Fields in New York State 



Occupation 


Est* Annual 
Need 


No. of 1st 
Degrees 
Awarded. 1962 


% Increase 
Needed 


Accountants & Auditors 


4.900 


1.651 


197 


Architects 


270 


146 


85 


Dieticians 


350 


19 y 


1.742 


Engineers 


8.650 


3.010 


187 


Health Sciences 


Dentists 


570 


236 


142 


Nurses 


4.900 


3.482 y 


41 


Pharmacists 


540 


455 


19 


Physicians 


1.425 


947 


50 


Lawyers 


2.140 


1.314 


63 


Librarians 


561 


325 


73 



JL/ Refers to degrees in Food and Nutrition in Home Economics programs* 

2J Graduates of Diploma, Associate Degree and Baccalaureate Degree programs 
for the year ending June 30, 1962* 
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expansion y in some cases reaching very high proportions 9 must be 
undertaken. The need for accountants and auditors, for example, is 
triple the number of degrees awarded. 

The technical or semi-professional occupations also will 
be expanding at very high but not uniform rates. It is difficult to 
draw a clear line of disti,nction between these occupations and those 
of the engineer or scientist at one extreme, and the semi-skilled or 
craft occupations, at the other. These occupations are closely related 
to the engineering and scientific occupations, since the technicians 
both assist and, in some cases, replace higher level technical em- 
ployees. However, under careful and rigid definitions recent studies 
indicate that nearly 150,000 people are employed in technical occupa- 
tions in New York State. Rer-*u„ evidence indicates that employers 
were actively seeking to re^^'^uit nearly 5,000 technical and semi- 
professional workers, which Is a measure of the presently unfilled need.__/ 
This demand will further increase with the over-all expansion of tech- 
nical and professional employment in the State. Table 3 indicates some 
of the areas of high-level employment. 

College Faculty- -A Special Case 

Faculty is the key to quality as well as quantity of opportunity 
in higher education. Colleges and universities in New York State histor- 
ically have been able to attract able and dedicated teachers, scholars, 
and researchers. That they will continue to be able to do this depends 
much on the steps taken now with an eye to the future needs of the State. 

That the need for more college faculty is outstripping the 
supply is generally recognized as a nationwide problem.®/ Concern about 
a concomitant decline in quality of faculties has increased in recent 
years. More and more, colleges and universities are having to hire 
persons with lower qualifications for academic work. The National 
Education Association's latest nationwide study of this matter found, 
for example, that whereas in 1953-54 some 31 per cent of new college 
teachers in institutions with programs of four years or more had earned 
doctor's degrees, the proportion had decreased in recent years to ap- 
proximately 25 per cent; the percentage of new teachers having no formal 
education beyond the master's degree, on the other hand, has Jumped from 
32 per cent in 1953-54 to 40 per cent in 1961-63. 

Comparisons of faculty in New York State colleges and universities 
with those of institutions included in the National Education Association 
nationwide study were made possible by cooperation of the national 
association. The eighty-five New York State institutions participating 



7/ Technical Manpower in New York State . Volume 1, Chapter II, 

Table D. Forthcoming publication of N. Y. State Department 
of Labor. 

8/ Ray C. Maul, Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities. Colleges . 
“ nnd Colleges. 1961-62 and 1962-63 . Research Report 1963-R3 

National Education Asaociation, Washington 36, D.C. 



Table 3 



Employment In Technical Occupations 
New York State, 1962 



Number 



Draftsmen 20,972 

Structural Design Technicians 2,516 

Electronic or Electrical Engineering Technicians 19,585 

Mechanical or Electro-Mechanical Technicians 22,446 

Mathematics Technicians 831 

Physical Science Technicians.., 8,969 

Biological, Medical, Dental, and Related Science Technicians 25,445 

Industrial Engineering Technicians 6,901 

Civil Engineering and Construction Technicians and 

Specialists 13,464 

Sales and Service Technicians 1,932 

Technical Writing and Illustration Specialists. 3,034 

Safety and Sanitation Inspectors and Related Specialists.... 4,084 

Product Testing and Inspection Specialists 8,059 

Data Processing Systems Analysis and Progranming 

Specialists 6,153 

Airway Tower Specialists and Flight Dispatchers 1,373 

Broadcasting, Motion Picture & Recording Studio 

Specialists 2.920 



148,684 



Per Cent 
14.1 



1.7 



13.2 

15.1 



.6 



6.0 



17.1 

4.7 



9.1 



1.3 



2.0 



2.7 



5.4 



4.1 



0.9 



2.0 

100.2 



Source: Forthcoming publication of Mew York State Department of Labor, Technical 

Manpower in New York State . Vol. 1, Chapter II, Table D. 
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in the nationwide study indicated that colleges in this State, in 
cosparison to like colleges nationwide, have been generally successful 
in recruiting competent and qualified staff through the fall of 1962 
(the latest year of available statistical data for this comparison). 

In the fall of 1962, approximately 57 per cent of the faculty in 
private four-year colleges in Hew York State had the doctorate as the 
highest earned degree, 62 per cent of those in City University of New 
York four-year units, 50 per cent in State University of New York four- 
year units outside of the contract colleges, 14 per cent of the private 
two-year colleges, and 12 per cent of those under public auspices. 

These statistics compare quite favorably with national statistics for 
similar categories of Institutions. 

E lamination of some trends in recruitment of new faculty in 
New York State institutions in comparison again with like institutions 
in the nationwide study brings out some warning signals. The private 
universities, for example, in 1961-62 and 1962-63 employed a smaller 
percentage of new faculty with earned doctorates than their counterparts 
on the national scene. Consequently they employed proportionately more 
persons whose highest earned degree was the master’s. The four-year 
units of State University of New York also followed this pattern with 
even larger differences seen between these colleges and state colleges 
in the nationwide study. 

A comparison of New York State's recruitment of faculty in 
various subject matter fields and the national pattern shows the task 
ahead. Out of a total of 23 groupings of academic fields, the ten de- 
mand!' g the greatest numbers of new faculty by 1970 will be the biological 
sciences, business and commerce, education, engineering, English, fine 
arts, foreign language, mathematics, physical sciences, and the social 
sciences. This does not mean that these are all areas of present or 
projected shortage. It does indicate, however, that graduate education 
should give additional emphasis to these areas if faculty supply is to 
maintain or improve present levels of professional competence. Critical 
fields of shortage, both for the nation and for colleges in New York 
State, exist in the biological sciences, English, foreign languages, 
mathematics, physical sciences, and some fields in the social sciences, 
such as economics and sociology. 

Within the group of community colleges and technical institutes 
a special area of critical shortage exists: instructors in fields which 

train technicians and semi-professional personnel. The public two-year 
institutions are recognized as the chief source of supply for these kinds 
of workers, but the sources of supply of instructional personnel to staff 
the programs are woefully few and weak. 

The big push for new faculty members in New York State colleges 
and universities is just ahead. It will occur in the period of 1964-68 
during which the large jumps in enrollment already reported will occur. 
The dimensions of the increase expected between 1963 and 1970 are shown 
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in Figure 10. By the end of the decade, the State will need almost a 
third more full-time faculty in its higher educational institutions than 

it had in 1962. 



Full Use of Human Resources 

No examination of the needs of the economy and of society would 
be complete without reference to potential waste of human resources 
through lack of training for special segments of our population. 

The U. S. Department of Labor estimates that between 1960 and 
1970 women in the labor force will increase at a rate almost double the 
men. Many of these potential workers will be women returning 
to the labor market after careers as homemakers. In these cases the train- 
ing and experience of ten to twenty years before will need marked up- 
dating, perhaps on a part-time basis, so that the skills can be put to 

current use. 

A more basic need is to prepare the coed of today so that 
fifteen or twenty years hence she will be able to return effectively to 
the labor market with a minimum of additional training. For these, no 
less than for the "career** woman, the need is to plan in college for a 
Q 0 P 0 er rather than a job, to maintain high-level academic performance, 
and to continue into specialised training at the graduate level whenever 

possible. 

The greatest waste of human resources in society today occurs 
in the nonhlte, minority, and culturally deprived groups, for whom 
education represents almost the only peaceful means of breaking out of 
the deprivation in which they live. The New York State Department of 
Ubor has estimated that by 1970, nonwhites will constitute 12 per cent 
of the labor force of the State, as compared to 10 per cent in 196(K 
Recognition and development of the abilities available in the nonwhite 
and other minority groups to fill the kinds of positions most needed in 
our economy is a task and a challenge to all the people of the State. 

Leaders in higher education have a particular responsibility here. Al- 
though the State as a whole is concerned, the most acute need for action 
is local and regional, necessarily centering in the large cities. The 
problem in the elementary and secondary schools has been placed dramatically 
before us in recent years, but it is no less important for technical, 
general, and professional programs beyond the high school. 

Maintenance of Skills and Abilities 

Education is now a continuing task for most people. Today's 
most effective undergraduate, graduate, and professional education programs 
l^be student to prepare himself. Educational institutions must, 
therefore, be alert to assist in the continuing self-education needed by 
individuals in a dynamic society. The needs of unemployed workers already 
M^iii>ggml>ed** out of their positions have to be met as well as the needs of 



FIGURE 10 

Full-Time Faculty, Higher Institutions, New York State 
1963 Actual - 1970 Estimated 
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A host of additional workers whose present type of employment will 
eventually disappear. Today's professional, technical, and managerial 
personnel face particularly acute requirements in this area of continu 
Ing education because new knowledge and new techniques are emerging at 
A rapid pace in every field. The need for conferences, institutes, 
workshops, independent study with guidance, and regular classwork for 
credit or without credit, will bulk large in the years ahead if our 
colleges and our universities are to discharge their obligations to 
individuals and to society. 



3. CONCLUSION 

To provide the quality and quantity of higher education which 
the citizens expect and society requires will tax both the private and 
public facilities now in existence and planned to 1970. All types of 
post- secondary institutions and most types of programs will be under 
continuous pressure to accommodate the numbers of youth arising from 
the post-World War II population increase. Adding to the demand will 
be the growing proportion of the population, youths and adults, seeking 
education both as an end in itself and as a means for achieving 
or holding a position in a competitive society. 

By 1970, it is expected that full-time enrollment will reach 
431,000, which is an increase of nearly 100 per cent over 1960 and more 
than 40 per cent over 1964. The rise of part-time enrollment is ex- 
pected to be almost as great, so that by 1970, New York State colleges 

b© expected to accommodate about 800,000 full- and part-time students. 
Full-time undergraduate enrollment, high as it promises to be, still will 
not include about 20 per cent of the persons who could complete a college 
program. A continuation of recent trends will not bring a closing of the 
gap between estimated full-time undergraduate enrollment and a conserv- 
ative estimate of college potential until late in the 1970 s. 

The importance of graduate education, including doctoral and 
post-doctoral study, will continue to be critical. Graduate education 
not only supplies the high-level technical and professional personnel 
increasingly in demand by business, industry, and government, but also 
supplies the faculty in all fields of the arts, sciences, and humanities 
required to maintain, expand, and improve all of education. 
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PART III 



REGENTS GOALS FOR EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 



Cooperative planning Is impossible in the absence of generally 
agreed-upon goals. In the light of the needs summarized in Part II, the 
Regents have adopted the following objectives as a general guide for the 
further development of higher education in the State of New York: 

1, Equal and open educational opportunity beyond high school 
for each qualified person who desires such education, the 
opportunity to be unrestricted by race, creed, or national 
origin, and to be available until each person's needs for 
economic and social self-sufficiency are met, 

2, A system of post -high school education through graduate 
and professional levels that will meet New York State's 
needs for trained manpower and higher educational services 
related to business, economic, and industrial development, 
to maintain the State's position of leadership nationally 
and internationally, 

3, Continued growth in extent and quality of service by New 
York State colleges and universities to meet the State's 
and nation's requirements for research and development 
equal to the demands of this new age marked by cultural, 
scientific^ and technological revolutions, 

4, Equalization of post-high school educational opportunity 
available in each economic-geographic region so that factors 
of cost and accessibility are more even throughout the State, 

5, Full and efficient use of available resources in privately 
and publicly controlled colleges and universities, as well 
as other units of The University of the State of New York, 
such as museums and libraries, by encouraging both individual 
and collective institutional steps toward expansion, coopera- 
tion, and continued improvement, 

6, Expansjion and strengthening of State University of New 
York and City University of New York to enable each to 
take a position of leadership among the nation's public 
universities, plus a comparable effort directed to the 
community colleges, to round out the State's system of 
public higher education, 

7, A program of financial support both to public institutions 
and to individual students which will enable each qualified 
student to choose an institution appropriate to his needs 
and interests rather than on the basis of costs. 
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Acquisltlon of sufficient faculty, facilities, and budgetary 
support to meet the State's total needs in higher education 
in respect to both quantity and quality. 

Acceleration of planning for higher education through an 
improvement in both quality and quantity of information re- 
lating to problems and programs, especially financial, and 
a more effective communication between State agencies and 
the individual institutions. 

Continued improvement in communications between the Regents 
and college and university leaders, and between the Regents 
and leaders of state and local government, so that all of 
these leadership groups will be continuously well informed 
on any new developments and critical needs in higher education. 



PART IV 



REGENTS* REVIEW AND APPROVAL OF INSTITUTIONAL PLANS 

The amendment to the Education Law, 1961, requires the Regents 
(1) "to review and act upon the proposed plan and recommendations of the 
State University Trustees and of the Board of Higher Education of the 
City of New York", (2) to "evaluate all available information with 
respect to the plans and facilities of private institutions" and then 
(3) to prepare "a tentative Regents plan... for the expansion and develop- 
ment of higher education in the State." The tentative plan is then to 
be shared with the public through hearings as well as with the boards of 
control of all colleges and universities. The final version is to be 
transmitted to the Governor and the Legislature as the Regents Plan for 
the Expansion and Development of Higher Education. 

Part IV is devoted primarily to the first of these responsi- 
bilities, namely, the review of the plans of the two public universities. 
The plant of the privately controlled institutions are referred to at 
the close of Part IV, but because there is no single comprehensive plan 
to consider, the contributions of these various institutions are discussed 
in several sections of Part V. 

The plans of the community colleges appear in the long-range 
plans of the two public universities, since all are under the general 
supervision of the Trustees of State University, and six of them, located 
in New York City, are sponsored by the Board of Higher Education of the 
City of New York. The Regents wish to give the strongest possible sup- 
port to both the State University Board of Trustees and the local boards 
of trustees in their efforts to Improve and further develop these institu- 
tions. The community colleges, forming the fourth main sector of The 
University of the State of New York, are of critical Importance. They 
serve the other three sectors through their college transfer programs. 

They serve the community and State through programs preparing for a wide 
variety of occupations in the fields of health, business, industry, and 
government. Finally, they provide opportunity for large numbers of 
students who, for economic or other reasons, must find post-secondary 
education within commuting distance of their homes. 

The development of comprehensive comnunity colleges under the 
program of State University is of such importance to the total effort in 
higher education that the Regents issued, during the past year, a policy 
statement in strong support and have added it to this plan as Appendix F. 

The main proposals or recommendations which occur in the summary 
of the Master Plan of State University are reprlnced here and the Regents* 
position on each is indicated. The same procedure has been adopted to 
give the Regents* position on the Master Plan of City University. In this 
case a list of the main proposals was prepared by excerpting sections from 
the body of the text. 
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Both plans include e nuvd>er of proposals which are extreoiely 
iaportant for statewide long-range planning and which the Regents approve. 
These are indicated by the synbol (A). In addition there are a nwnber 
of statements which are essentially broad objectives or goals. The 
endorsement and support of the Regents are indicated by the symbol (6). 

In these instances the Regents expect that after further study and planning, 
schedules and specific steps for implementation will be proposed. The 
Legislature made provision for proposing amendments and for an annual 
report from the Regents summarizing such additions to the Regents Plan. 

A few proposals are marked by an asterisk to indicate that, in 
the opinion of the Regents, these should be held in abeyance for further 
study and discussion or that the Regents are opposed on the, basis of total, 
statewide planning. This is not to say that the proposals may not have 
merit within the more limited context of possible solutions to regional 
or other special problems faced by the universities. The Regents' respon- 
sibility is to indicate what the Board thinks best to meet the needs and 
interests of all citizens and of the State as a whole. 

The Regents have instructed the Commissioner and the staff to 
undertake in the near future joint explorations with the university concerned 
of every proposal on which a reservation has been indicated. Such explora- 
tions are needed to secure additional information and to consider alternative 
solutions. 



Even a limited number of negative reactions to proposals devel- 
oped by others often receive attention out of proportion to their relative 
importance. The Regents wish to emphasize, therefore, their enthusiastic 
approval of nearly all the proposals that appear in each of the Master Plans 
of the two public universities. These constitute large and fundamental 
contributions to the Regents Plan and are conservative projections of the 
role of public higher education in the years ahead. Everyone seriously 
interested in the future of higher education in the State is urged to read 
these two documents carefully and completely. 2.' 

The Regents express deep appreciation on the part of all citizens 
of the State for the hard work and creative thinking evident in the two 
Master Plans. The plans are evidence of the able, thoughtful, and deeply 
committed leadership which the State is fortunate to have in these two 
large sectors of higher education. 

1. STATE UNIVERSITY MASTER FLAN, REVISED 1964 

The sumnary of State University* s 1964 Master Plan is reproduced 
below. The symbols (A, G, or *) just discussed, indicate the Regents' 
position on each numbered proposal. The page nuvd>ers in parentheses refer 
to the body of State University's Plan. 

The 1964 revision of the Master Plan focuses principally upon 
means of achieving identity, unity, and excellence throughout the 
University. Subject to approval of this revision of the Master 
Plan and availability of funds, the Trustees propose: 



9[/ Copies may be obtained by request addressed to the Office of Planning in 
Higher Education, State Education Department; Office of the Provost, 
State University of Mew York; or Dean of Studies, City University of 
Mew York. 
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For the Total University 

A 1. That the enrollment goal for State University of New York be 

160,500 full-time students in 1970 and 184,500 in 1974, (p, 14) 

G 2. That the central staff of the University be enlarged to make 

possible greater educational leadership throughout the Univer- 
sity. (p. 42) 

G 3. That the Faculty Senate be strengthened and additional machinery 
be devised to encourage more faculty participation in the formu- 
lation of academic policy, (p. 43) 

G 4. That scholarly research and literary and artistic endeavors be 
strongly encouraged and supported throughout the University. 

(P. 30) 

G 5. That the in-service education of faculty members be strengthened 
through additional study and research grants, and by improve- 
ments in existing in-service development programs, (p. 22) 

G 6. That inter campus conferences and other communications among 
faculty members of an academic discipline be given greater 
prominence, (p. 24) 

G 7. That the University's publications program be strengthened, that 
appropriate scholarly journals be established, and that a State 
University Press eventually be established, (pp. 22, 31) 

A 8. That the library resources of the University be increased and 
improved, and that the present holdings be doubled by 1970. 

(pp. 18-19) 

A 9. That a system of inter library loans be established, making the 
University's total library resources easily available to all 
units of the University, (pp. 19, 31) 

G 10. That an instrument exchange program be created to provide 

faculty members ready access to expensive and unusual equipment 
that may not be available locally, (p. 31) 

G 11 « That educational programs be developed cooperatively among 
units of the University to permit more effective use of the 
University's total resources, (p. 44) 

G 12. That the programs for admissions, advisement, and placement in 
each unit be strengthened so that students are provided a 
broader view of their opportunities, (pp* 24, 44) 

G 13. That the transfer of students among units for appropriate 
reasons be facilitated, (p. 24) 
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6 14, That special efforts be made to develop i;he talents of superior 
students, by using advanced placement and competency examlna-' 
tlons as well as programs for tutorial and Independent study. 

(Po 25) ^ 

G 15. That programs of continuing education be expanded, placing 

Particular emphasis upon the retraining of displaced workers, 
providing refresher courses for professional workers, and 
meeting the cultural needs of our citizens, (p. 28) 

G 16. That programs be devised to aid talented but disadvantaged 
persons, (pp. 27-8) 

G 17. That Increased use be made of new Instructional devices. Includ- 
ing films, programmed Instruction, and television, (pp. 25-6) 

* 18. That a Unlverslty-wlde television network be established. 

(pp. 28-9) 



For the University* s Parts 

The Two-Year Colleges 

A 19. That plans be prepared either to expand the existing community 
colleges In Erie, Nassau, and Suffolk Counties, or to establish 
new community colleges In these counties under boards which 
presently govern these Institutions, (p. 34) 

A 20. That community colleges be established In any or all of the 
following areas when study reveals that such action Is 
desirable and feasible: Genesee County, Herkimer County, and 

the Elmir a-Horseheads and Ithaca- Cortland regions, (p, 34) 

* 21. That a branch of the Agricultural and Technical College at 

Canton be established at Saranac Lake to offer two-year programs 
In business and technical fields. Including nursing, (p. 34-5) 

♦ 22. That two-year programs In business and technical subjects be 

Instituted at the State University College at Plattsburgh. 

(P. 35) 

A 23. Hiat, under normal circumstances, any new technical programs 
which would attract students from all areas of the State be 
established at one or more of the agricultural and technical 
colleges rather than at the comnunlty colleges, (p. 34) 

A 24. That, for the foreseeable future, no existing two-year college 
be expanded Into a four-year college, (p. 23) 

G 25. That study of the financial and other needs of the comnunlty 
colleges be continued and, where appropriate, recommendations 
be made for legislative and budgetary action. (No direct 
reference In text.) 
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A 26. That a program of studies beyond the master* s degree for the 
preparation of teachers for two-year colleges be established 
at a university center, (p. 33) 

Colleges of Arts and Science 

A 27. That new colleges of arts and science be established In 
Nassau and Westchester Counties, (p. 37) 

The University Centers 

G 28. That an Institute composed of distinguished professors be 

established at each of the university centers, (pp* 21-33 ^ 31) 

A 29. That doctoral programs be developed in the traditional arts 

and sciences at the university centers; that, except in unusual 
circumstances, such programs be developed before doctoral work 
Is developed in more specialized fields; that priorities be 
established for the development of doctoral programs at each 
center, (p. 38) 

A 30. That the feasibility of establishing a graduate school of 

library science at a university center be explored, (p. 38) 

A 31. That a School of Social Welfare be established at Albany, (p. 38) 

A 32. That a Marine Sciences Research Center be established at 
Stony Brook, (p. 30) 

The Specialized Colleges and Programs 

A 33. That the faculty of the Graduate School of Public Affairs be 
expanded and the School's facilities improved, (p. 41) 

G 34. That the specialized colleges, including contract colleges, 
not expand their programs of instruction and research into 
areas more properly assigned to the university centers, (p. 40) 

G 35. That the functions and programs of the contract colleges and 
the relationship of these colleges to State University be 
re-examined, (p. 40) 

A 36. That a School of Criminal Justice be established in Albany. 

(pp. 30,41) 

G 37. That a Center for International Studies be established at 
Planting Fields, Long Island, (pp. 26-7) 

The Medical Centers 

A 38. That a new medical center be established on Long Island as 
part of the State University at Stony Brook, (pp. 39-40) 

A 39. That studies be continued to determine the proper location for 

an additional medical center to be established during the 1970* s 

(p. 40) 



2. CITY UNIVERSITY MASTER FLAN, 1964 

The format and style of presentation used In City University* s 
Master Plan does not identify pr<}posals and recommendations as distin* 
guished from the text. However, statements are made in the text that 
declare intent and show the planned course of development at City Univer- 
sity. The following excerpts summarize the main proposals. The Regents' 
position and the pages within the body of City University's 1964 Master 
Plan are recorded in the manner used in the review of State University's 
Master Plan. 



Position on Free Tuition 



* 1. We need no more statistics and no further surveys to make clear 

that society now functions through a great variety of developed 
talents. We feel sure that you will see in the next few years 
the depth of the importance of extending free tuition to the 
students in community colleges in this city, for it will enable 
us to reach new levels of college potential. We had made sure 
that the students in our two "college discovery" programs would 
not have to pay tuition- -this, before free tuition was extended 
to all community college students, (p. 3) 

Certainly City University's no-tuition 'policy is related to 
fiscal policy. It is one aspect of fiscal policy that the 
Governor and the Legislature have declared to be within the 
province of the Board of Higher Education, and the law passed 
in 1961 at the request of the Governor gives the Board that 
responsibility, (p. 4) 

Plans for New Curriculums 

G 2. Within the next four years, it is anticipated that the Univer- 
sity will offer the master's degree in most or all of the 
recognized academic disciplines. Programs in Russian Area 
Studies and in Russian Language and Literature will be 
expanded . (p . 34) 

A 3. The next four years should see the development of doctoral 
offerings in additional fields: within the next two years 

work leading to the Fh.D. is planned in business, education, 
physics, mathematics, political science, sociology, speech, 
and Romance Languages, (pp. 34-35) 

G 4. The University will continue to assess its strengths and the 

needs of students and the connunity for either new or additional 
offerings in professional fields, such as nursing, optometry, 
public health, public welfare, library science, and city 
planning. We shall re-evaluate from time to time our present 
rather cautious attitude toward entering the fields of law 
and medicine, (p. 35) 
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G 5. The University anticipates Interdisciplinary offerings and 

special programs at the graduate level bridging the fields of 
the sciences ^ the social sciences , and the humanities* The 
structure of the graduate program will be kept sufficiently 
flexible to accomodate emerging needs In these and other 
Interdisciplinary areas, (p. 35) 

A 6* The existing urkan research activities at the colleges of 

City University should probably be expanded to form a full- 
fledged Urban Studies Institute, to support faculty and doctoral 
Investigations on a Unlverslty-wlde basis In a number of fields 
In which the solution of serious problems which beset the 
metropolitan area will depend upon the results of basic re- 
search. (p. 35) 

G 7* City University must prepare teachers who understand the 

problems of urban teaching and can face them ably and confi- 
dently; and It must provide the specialists In the Improve- 
ment of reading. In guidance, and In other fields who are so 
desperately needed, (p. 36) 

G 8. City University must provide the scholarly leadership In 

conducting the research and experimentation that are essential 
If we are to get at the roots of the problems of urban 
education today, (p. 36) 

G 9. Existing programs of undergraduate teacher education appear to 
be meistlng current needs effectively, and no new programs are 
anticipated In the next few years. Instead, It Is expected 
that programs currently offered will be strengthened and some 
will be expanded, (p. 37) 

G 10. The Senior Colleges have developed cooperative relationships 
with public schools In which the children are not specially 
selected, and where the school program Is a part of the City 
school system. Each of the colleges has developed affiliated 
school relationships which provide valuable experiences in the 
undergraduate preparation of teachers. The success of this 
aspect of the program has been great, and it Is expected that, 
at er>2h college, this arrangement will be extended to include 
more schools, particularly at the secondary level, (p. 37) 

A 11. Several new graduate programs for teachers are to be intro- 
duced during the 1964-1968 period* For example. City College 
Is planning a program In vocational education. At Brooklyn 
College and at Queens College, graduate programs in the teaching 
of foreign languages are being developed. Programs in elementary 
education with specialization in art and in science are antic- 
ipated at Brooklyn College. Programs for the preparation of 
liberal arts graduates who wish to teach are being planned at 
Hunter College, Queens College and Brooklyn College, In addition 
to the program currently conducted by City College* (p. 38) 
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A 12. Since qualified guidance personnel are vitally needed in the 

schools, the colleges have expanded and will continue to expand 
their programs of guidance and school counseling, (p. 38) 

A 13. Ne*^ fields of specialization require new programs of prepara- 
tion, some of which will be Introduced in the immediate future: 
Hunter College, for example, is planning certificate programs 
in urban education and in educational technology. A certificate 
program in school psychology is being developed at Brooklyn 
College, and in special education at City College. Several 
programs to prepare specialists in curriculum and teaching are 
planned; in art, music, social studies, mathematics, and 
science at City College; in language arts, social studies and 
science at Hunter College; and in language arts, mathematics, 
and science at Queens College, (pp. 38-9) 

A 14. There is at present a University committee planning s. doctoral 

program with several specializations in such areas as educational 
psychology, educational administration, educational evaluation 
and research, and comparative and international education, (p. 39) 

A 15. Except for a collegiate nursing program under consideration at 
Queens College, no entirely new curriculum is envisaged for the 
next quadrennium at any of the Senior Colleges, though all the 
existing curricula are under faculty scrutiny, and where nec- 
essary, are subject to revision, (p. 41) 

G 16. There are procedures for exempting superior students from 
required courses, and for enrolling them in honors programs 
where they have an opportunity to engage in independent and 
advanced study. Other kinds of adjustments must be made for 
the student who, in one subject or another, is not quite up to 
the pace set by the abler students, (p. 42) 

A 17. To meet the growing needs in the health areas, it is contemplated 
that programs in nursing and various medical technologies and 
therapies will be required at Staten Island Community College. 

(p. 43) 

A 18. The Bronx Community College is planning an extension of its 
curriculum in the health fields, (p. 44) 

A 19. In cooperation with the Departments of Social Studies and 

Health Education, curricula in the fields of recreational work, 
camping and in child care are being developed at Bronx Community 
College, (p. 44) 

A 20. Kingsborough Community College plans a new curriculum in 
business machint. technology, (p. 44) 

A 21. Borough of Manhattan Community College plans new curricula in 

advertising and public relations and in business data processing, 
(p. 44) 
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A 22. The new Borough of Manhattan Comnunlty College will Institute 
a cooperative education (work- study) program as an Integral 
part of its educational offering* (p* 44) 

6 23* To the end that undesirable duplication may be avoided, studies 
of new cotnnunity college curricula will in every case include 
full consultation with officers of State University, and with 
local leaders of business, of industry, and of government 
agencies, (p* 47) 

6 24. With respect to the College Discovery Program, experimental 
programs for both high school graduates and for high school 
Juniors ace proposed, (p. 48) 

Plana for New Facilities 

A 25. If, as we expect, enrollment in the doctoral programs will 
triple by 1968, additional classroom, seminar, library and 
research facilities will have to be expanded both at the col- 
leges and centrally. The present meager office facilities 
for faculty must be brought up to standard* (p* 54) 

G 26. Closed-circuit or special -channel television is under study by 
a University committee with the purpose of making maximum use 
of facilities* (p* 54) 

G 27. The University’s Council of Librarians is studying ways to use 

existing separate libraries for the support of graduate programs. 
The conversion of existing libraries into libraries adequate for 
a distinguished graduate school will require a substantial 
investment . (p . 54) 

G 28. In addition to conventional research facilities, the University 
plans to include the establishment of a number of research 
institutes requiring the acquisition of land, buildings, and 
equipment. A long-range plan for buildings and equipment will 
be developed in connection with the annual revisions of this 
Master Plan. (p. 55) 

G 29. A conclusive answer to the question whether a University Press 
should be established will have to await a future revision of 
this Master Plan. (p. 55) 

A 30. Conference facilities, now in great shortage, must also be 
supplemented, (p. 55) 

A 31. Plans must go ahead at once to acquire necessary land in parts 
of the City suitable to the University's requirements. Steps 
have been taken to seek Federal loan funds for the construction 
of a dormitory for graduate students and young faculty. In 
the meantime, the University is using temporary facilities at 
the Bronx caiq»us of New York University, (p. 55) 
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A 32* Additional and new facilities will be required to increase the 
scope and effectiveness of the teacher education programs, 
especially in connection with newer techniques and methods. •• 
for example, the need for closed-circuit television set-ups 
at Queens College and at City College in conjunction with their 
affiliated schools and the provision at Hunter College of a 
demonstration school for the teaching of the physically handi- 
capped. (p. 56) 

A 33. During 1964-1968 new construction amounting to $239,328,670 

to accommodate an additional 28,800 students is scheduled, (p. 60) 

Plans for Staff Recruitment 

A 34. In order to attract senior members of other institutions to 

City University faculty, an arrangement should be established 
whereby they may continue their Teacher's Insurance and Annuity 
Association contract, with the City contributing to TIAA what 
it normally contributes to the New York City Retirement 
System, (p. 61) 

A 35. In the near future, the provisions of the Teacher's Retirement 
System, insofar as they apply to the staff of the University, 
should be modified to meet the standards of the best insti- 
tutions of higher education in the country, (p. 62) 

6 36. Not only must the regular salary schedule be as high as the 
best in the nation, but there must be enough flexibility to 
appoint especially distinguished professors at salaries outside 
the regular schedule, (p. 63) 

6 37. The University must accept a major responsibility for pro- 
viding its graduate faculty members with the facilities required 
to carry on research, (p. 63) 

A 38. The problem of staff recruitment for coomunity colleges will 

become especially critical as a result of substantially different 
salary schedules in two-year as compared with four-year colleges. 
The Board of Higher Education in the 1962 Long-Range Plan (p. 18, 
Sec. 14) recosmends that community college salary scales start 
at the same point as senior college scales and rise with the 
same increments for the same bylaw qualifications and responsi- 
bilities. Major steps should be taken in the next five years 
to achieve the above reconnendation* (p. 64) 

A 39. It is essential to remove the discrepancies in hourly rates of 
pay as between those teaching in community college evening 
sessions, and those dealing with similar levels of instruc- 
tion in the Schools of General Studies in four-year colleges. 

<p. 64) 
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A 40. The addition of full-time positions in the Schools of General 

Studies must be accelerated; in the meantime, as the competition 
for able instructors becomes more acute, the rates of pay for 
part-time personnel assigned to the teaching of one or tvo 
courses must be revised upward, (p. 64) 

Student Enrollment Policies 

G 41. Enrollment policies in the graduate program will be developed 
along the following lines in the next four years: 

a. Doctoral programs will be designed primarily for full-time 
students. 

b. Financial aid to graduate students must be greatly augmented. 

c. Pressure for admission of graduate students is expected to 
mount. The University must be able to attract able married 
women back to academic life. (p. 65) 

A 42. The University plans to keep its graduate tuition at a moderate 
level and in line with that of other public institutions. 

An appropriate tuition differential for out-of-State students 
will be given consideration as soon ms an appreciable number 
of out-of-state students indicate a desire to study at City 
University, (p. 65) 

G 43. Increasing attention must be paid in the years ahead to the 

accommodation of foreign students. With the United Nations and 
other international centers attracting hundreds of foreign 
families to New York City, it is appropriate that the Univer- 
sity give thought in its planning to the advanced education of 
foreign students, and that such planning take into account the 
activities in this area of its sister universities in New York 
City. (p. 66) 

G 44. It shall be the policy of the Board of Higher Education and of 
the University authorities to maintain a strenuous and constant 
effort to secure sufficient financial support both for construc- 
tion and for operating costs to permit the admission of all 
applicants who possess the requirements defined below, (p. 66-67) 

i. Senior Colleges . Graduates of academic high schools who 
are in the top quarter of the entire body of graduates of 
all high schools, public and non-public, of every type, 
are considered, on the basis of our experience over the 
years, to have the ability to achieve a baccalaureate 
degree. This top quarter currently comprises graduates 
with grade averages of 82 per cent or above in high school 
curriculums leading to academic or commercial diplomas. 
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For the Schools of General Studies conducted by the Senior 
Colleges, significantly higher standards of adnlsslon than 
those heretofore maintained by those schools are planned 
and will soon be put Into operation. 

CoMBumltv Colleges . In the transfer programs, those who 
are In the top half of the entire body of graduates of all 
high schools^, public and non-public. This top half cur- 
rently comprises graduates with averages of 75 per cent or 
above In currlculums leading to academic, conmerclal, or 
technical high school diplomas. 

In the career programs, the criterion of minimum ability 
consists In both the acquisition of a high school diploma 
and the attainment of a satisfactory score In an examina- 
tion or examinations appropriate to the program for which 
the student Is an applicant. 

A 45. The State Education Department, In consultation with the col- 
leges and schools, should study the question of vocational edu- 
cation and consider the authorization of the use of particular 
curricular titles for the different levels of Instruction, so 
as to help avoid confusion In the minds of the public. Cp. 67) 

Estimates of Potential Student Enrollments 

A 46. City University proposes In 1968 to accommodate between 

approximately 52 and 59 thousand full-time students In four- 
year colleges: by 1970, they plan to accommodate between 56 
and 65 thousand. These expectations are In general accord 
with those projected by the Office of Planning In Higher 
Education, which anticipates approximately 56,500 students In 
1968 and 61,300 In 1970 for City University four-year colleges, 
(p. 68-71) 

A 47. Enrollment expectations In community colleges are set In City 
University's plan at approximately 16,700 In 1968 and 20,500 
In 1970. These are somewhat higher than those projected by 
the State Education Department's Office of Planning In Higher 
Education, which Indicate approximately 14,000 In 1968 and 
17,000 In 1970. (pp. 68-71) 

A 48. Studies have established the existence of a pressing need for 
a publicly- supported senior college on Staten Island. If 
plans for such a college are put In motion without delay, a 
target date of September 1969 for Its opening Is not unreason- 
able. These plans are concerned solely with the establishment 
of a separate senior college on Staten Island and do not 
contemplate any connection or overlap with the existing Staten 
Island Community College which Is slated to expand In its own 
field as the needs for It develop, (p* 79) 
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G 49. Part of the enrollment pressure on the senior colleges arises 
from transfers from the community colleges and from other 
advanced standing admissions ^ and more and more students will 
take these routes to a senior college in the future. Serious 
consideration is being given to establishing one of the new 
colleges with a very small freshman and sophomore class or 
with none at all. (p. 80) 

6 50. Crucial to the development in the 1968-72 quadrennium of five 
of the community colleges of City University (Staten Island, 
Bronx, Queen sborough, Klngsborough, and Borough of Manhattan) 
are two factors: the transfer to these colleges, as soon as 

their capacity warrants it, of the A.A. and A«A«S. programs 
now (1964) being conducted in the Schools of General Studies 
of the Senior Colleges, and the implementation of the plans 
announced by the City of New York to place the community col- 
leges on a tuition- free basis. When the latter step is taken, 
the channeling of students to the senior or community college 
on the basis of ability and academic need will be greatly 
facilitAted. (p. 80) 

A 51. As soon as the capacity of Staten Island, Bronx, Queensborough , 
Klngsborough and Borough of Manhattan Community Colleges 
warrants it, and the community colleges become tuition- free, 
A.A. and AoA.S. programs nor (1964) being conducted in the 
Schools of General Studies of the Senior Colleges will be 
transferred to these five Community Colleges, (p. 80) 

A 52. As more community college graduates transfer to four-year 

colleges, upper division course work will grow in the Schools 
of General Studies. At the same time, there will probably be 
fewer freshmen and sophomores in the Schools of General Studies, 
with a corresponding growth in the number of part-time students 
in the evening divisions of the Community Colleges, (pp, 80-81) 

A 53. On June 15, 1964, the Board of Higher Education approved in 

principle the establishment of a police college as a four-year 
college, but only subject to the provision "that such college 
be and remain under the sole and complete jurisdiction of 
the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York." It 
is planned to call the new institution "The College of Police 
Science." (Attachment to letter from Chairman of Board of 
Higher Education to Board of Regents, November 19, 1964, 
offering amendments to 1964 Master Flan as submitted on June 
3, 1964) 

A 54. Hunter College School of Social Work. Development of a 

doctoral program in social work before 1970 is foreseen as a 
result of expansion of the School during the present quadren- 
nium. (Attachment to letter from Chairman of Board of Higher 
Education to Board of Regents » N6veid>er 19, 1964, offering 
amendments to 1964 Master Plan as submitted on June 3, 1964) 
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3. PLANNING BY PRIVATELY CONTROLLED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Although detailed plans of privately controlled institutions 
were not specifically required by the 1961 statute, the Board of Regents 
was directed to "evaluate all available information with respect to plans 
and facilities of private institutions." Through the use of question?* 
nairas and conferences with college and university officials, informa- 
tion was obtained on matters of particular importance to statewide 
planning. Long-range plans projected by sosie of the privately controlled 
institutions were also made available on a voluntary basis. 

Since the result was not a single plan but a collection of data 
anH plans reported by many different institutions. Regents' comments on 
the contributions of the plans of the private institutions towards meeting 
the State's needs in higher education are made in Part V in connection 
with specific topics. 

One general observation that can be made on planning among the 
privately controlled institutions of higher education is that present 
practice varies widely and is, in general, inadequate for the years ahead, 
gpia ft private institutions have well -developed and detailed plans looking 
ten, or even more years Into the future. Others have no forsially 
stated plans beyond a year or two ahead. 

Another general observation is that the privately controlled col- 
leges are drawing increasingly on the fund of information collected the 

State Education Department in preparation for this report. They are find- 
ing useful for their own planning such data as the studies on enrollment 
trends, residence and migration of college students, faculty supply and 
demand, and per-student costs. The data in all of these studies included 
information on private colleges and were analyzed on a statewide basis. In 
addition, some were analyzed on a regional basis. The Regents will propose 
that this program of special studies and research to assist the continuous 
planning effort of the State be enlarged. 



PART V 



SYTHESIS; THE REGENTS PLAN. 1964 



This part considers the extent to which the present plans of 
institutions of higher education will meet the State's needs in a number 
of broad areas and presents additional proposals from the Regents. Each 
major section will (1) provide information on the plans of the private- 
ly controlled colleges, (2) refer to related proposals advanced in the 
Master Plans of the two public universities, with comments and proposals 
from the Regents. 

1. TO MEET THE NEEDS OF INDIVIDUALS 

One of the primary concerns in State planning throughout the 
nation is to provide enough places for education beyond the high school. 

Will there be enough to provide for every able and interested person? 

Will they be there when needed? Will they be accessible to all? 

Furthermore, will the places be the right kind? Neither stu- 
dents nor college places are homogeneous; students have different wants and 
college places have different characteristics. While the first requisite 
is enough places across the State to serve the needs of students, a really 
suitable plan to meet the State's needs in higher education has to take 
into consideration more than numbers of people and places. It must give 
attention to the kind, location, cost, and other characteristics of places 
and the preferences, wantS 9 and needs of students. 

Still another fact must be appreciated in a statewide plan for 
places. Some excess of places is necessary if individual choice is to be 
respected and reasonable allowance made for proper "fit" of students to 
programs in college. Practical problems prohibit higher educational insti- 
tutions from operating at a level of total utilization of plant or faculty. 
Moreover, geographic accessibility, type of control, varying costs, varying 
programs, and other factors, when seen against choices desired by students, 
make a total filling of college places an unrealistic expectation. As a 
general rule, an excess of about ten per cent of places over full-time 
students seeking enrollment in college may be considered reasonable and 

necessary. 

Plans of the Institutions to Meet Enrollment Demands Statewide 

The estimated statewide enrollment in the different classifica- 
tions of institutions is shown in Table 4; as of 1970, an over-all state- 
wide enrollment of about 431,000 full-time undergraduate and graduate students, 
with approximately 208,000 enrolled in privately controlled colleges, 

160,000 in State University including the community colleges, and 63,000 in 
City University. These are the numbers of students expected to be accom- 
modated by each group of institutions. The enrollments are based on the 
statewide estimates of "probable college enrollment" reported in Part II. 



table 4 

TOTAL FULL-TIME ENROLLMENT (GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE) IN NEW YORK STATE INSTITUTIONS 

ACTUAL— 1964; ESTIMATED— 1965-1970 

(BASED ON AVERAGE TREND PROJECTION OF TOTAL) 

(NUMBERS IN THOUSANDS) 
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Institutlonal Plans 



Projections of institutional ability to accommodate students 
as reported in the Master Plans of State University and City University 
and as determined by the State Education Department for the privately con- 
trolled colleges collectively indicate that, if present plans to expand 
facilities are completed on schedule there will be places enough to take 
care of all full-time students who seek admission. It should be noted, 
however, that estimates of probable enrollment for the latter part of the 
decade when compared to estimates of places available in the colleges and 
universities of New York State show that the margin of slack between en- 
rollments and places is expected to be reduced significantly and might be 
elimlnatod entirely. To preserve a desirable margin of flexibility between 
enrollments and places toward the end of the decade, therefore, will require 
a better utilization of facilities as well as maintenance of the planned 
schedule of expansion. 

Of significance, also, is the observation that the combined and 
coordinated efforts of all of the different segments of higher education 
will be required for an orderly accomplishment of the enrollment objectives 
stated. A failure of one group of institutions would place an additional 
and unplanned burden on the others. Conversely, accommodation of a sig- 
nificantly larger number of students than shown in Table 4 for a given 
group of institutions by actions unannounced in plans thus far reported to 
the Regents would leave the other groups of institutions with an undue number 
of unfilled places. In the matter of enrollment planning, as in all other 
aspects of higher educational operations. New York State colleges and 
universities must act as a coordinated system. 

Among the privately controlled institutions the response of 
individual colleges to the pressures of larger numbers of applicants varies 
greatly. Some plan no Increase in size in the foreseeable future, pre- 
ferring to use their resources to meet the increasing costs of operation 
and to maintain or Improve the quality of their offerings. Some feel that 
a particular size is Important to the kind of educational opportunity they 
provide. Others wish to become more selective in admissions. In general, 
however, it would appear that most colleges are responding to or anticipat- 
ing larger enrollments. Even the concept of the ideal size of the so-called 
"small" college, which has always varied greatly from campus to campus, is 
changing even more as case studies are completed on thc^conomlcs of opera- 
tions and as pressures of various kinds develop, such flW from alumni or from 
the particular constituency to which some are comnltted. 

Most lie titutions, however, expect to accommodate more students 
in existing programs. Some also Intend to offer a greater variety of pro- 
grams, in certain cases at a higher level. These decisions often appear 
to have been made without careful planning. In spite of urging in recent 
years by authorities in higher education there is still a great lack of 
long-range planning. Because of this, along with failures to make critical 
decisions on the precise nature of the role they expect to play, it is 
impossible to present a State summary of the plans of privately controlled 
institutions in any great detail. 
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On a questionnaire from the State Education Department, 20 
private Institutions now classified as four-year colleges report that 
they are planning to offer bachelor's degrees In new fields by 1968, 

These Institutions are spread throughout nine of the 12 planning areas 
shown In Figure 1, with only the Mid-Hudson, Northern, and Syracuse 
areas lacking planned new baccalaureate programs. These new programs 
collectively are expected to accommodate 7,850 full-time students and 
1,900 part-time students. This new capacity Is reported to be approx- 
imately 40 per cent In liberal arts, 25 per cent In education, 15 per 
cent In engineering, slightly less than 15 per cent In science and 
mathematics, and the remaining small percentage In the fields of reli- 
gion, psychology, nursing, language and business. In addition, three 
Institutions that Ip 1964 offered only two-year programs are planning 
to extend offerings to the four-year level. They are located In 
Buffalo, Syracuse, and Rockland -Westchester areas. Collectively they 
plan to accommodate over 1,000 full-time students In baccalaureate 
programs by 1968, 

Of special Interest to the State as a whole are the plans of 
State University to establish new colleges of arts and science In 
Nassau and Westchester counties and to prepare plans either to expand 
existing community colleges In Erie, Nassau and Suffolk Counties or to 
establish new commurdty colleges In these counties. Regents endorse- 
ment of these plans Is consistent with the over-all need for more col- 
lege opportunity In the State and a general expansion of facilities 
and programs to meet the need. One type of expansion, however, which 
Is strongly opposed by the Trustees of State University, the Board 
of Higher Education of New York City, and the Regents Is the conversion 
of two-year colleges to four year status. Adherence to this policy of 
not expanding two-year Institutions Into four-year Institutions Is of 
critical Importance to state planning. 

City University's 1964 Master Plan proposes to accommodate in 
its four-year units the expected 63,000 or more students by 1970 through 
the expansion of existing programs, the addition of new programs, par- 
ticularly at the graduate level, and the establishment of a new four-year 
college on Staten Island, 

Regents' Comment and Further Proposals 

The statewide enrollment burden will continue to fall heavily 
on the privately controlled, four-year institutions, with a total full- 
time graduate and undergraduate enrollment of nearly 175,000 estimated 
for 1965, over 191,000 by 1968, and almost 200,000 by 1970, The surge 
in enrollment will take effect first in the undergraduate colleges as 
the larger numbers of high school graduates seek admission, are enrolled, 
and in larger proportions stay in college for longer periods of time. 

Thus the initial concern is for sufficient undergraduate college capacity. 
The best data available Indicate that full-time undergraduate enrollment 
in four-year private institutions will rise to about 142,000 in 1965 and 
159,000 in 1970. This will be a more rapid rise tTian in facilities and 
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will force a wich more complete use of them. Computations indicate 
that whereas over 15 per cent of the undergraduate places in P^^^vately 
controlled four-year institutions were not in use in 1962, less than 
five per cent will be unused in 1965 and for the rest of the decade. 
Therefore, the degree of flexibility that is needed in any system of 
higher education will not be present unless the rise toward estimated 
capacity is offset by more efficient utilization of facilities. 

Plans to Meet In-State Regional Demand for Enrollment 

Additional understanding of needs in New York State is to be 
obtained from a comparison of student residences 
go to obtain post- secondary education. Until the fall of 1963, 
Information on the patterns of mobility demonstrated by students of New 
York State were lacking. Fortunately, it was possible to coordinate a 
study by the State Education Department of in-state migration with a 
study of interstate migration being conducted simultaneously by the 
Federal Office of Education. 



The results of these Inquiries raise Mny questions of educa- 
tional iisportance. The data la Table 22 (Appendix G) shw ‘hat Hew 
York has a total out-«lgratlon of 92,000 students, partially offset by 
an in-mgratlon of about 56,000, thus leaving net out-Blgratlon of over 
36.000 students. These facts raise questions concerning reasons why so 
large a nuisber of the State' s citizens seek educational opportunity out- 
side of their hone state, and whether changes In educational policies 
and practices ate needed. Similar questions of educational policy and 
operations are raised by the migration of college students as summrlzed 
In Tables 23 and 24. These tables show the over-all pattern of migration 
by full-time undergraduate students and by respec- 

tively. Beyond this, still mote detail Is available by consulting Tables 
25 and 26 which show, respectively. In- and out-mlgratlon by econ^c are. 
within Hew York State, and finally the origin and destination of all 
Interstate migration by full-time undergraduate students as of the fau 
of 1963. Some of the major conclusions which may be reached through a 

careful study of these data are: 



(a) With few exceptions, private four-year institutions, 

contrary to the popular belief that they serve students 
from a wide geographic range, have among their student 
bodies a highly “local” population both in terms 
interstate and intrastate migration patterns. Over 75 
per cent of undergraduate students in New York institu- 
tions under private control are residents of the State. 
Of these, half are residents of the county in which the 
institution attended is located. 



(b) The four-year units of City University serve New York City 
residents almost exclusively. 

(c) The university centers and university colleges of State 
University draw virtually all of their students from New 
York State and tend to serve the State as a whole rather 
than the area more immediately surrounding a given campus. 
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(d) The conti*aet colleges of State University serve a 
broader national and state population than do the other 
four-year units of State University. 

(e) In both interstate and intrastate aigration, private 
two-year institutions serve a population auch less "local" 
than the public two-year colleges, and parallel closely 
the range of drawing power shown by the private four-year 
institutions. 

(f) Public two-year institutions serve New York State residents 
alaost exclusively, with the agricultural and technical 
colleges serving a statewide population and conminity 
colleg'es serving<4 auch more localized area. 

(g) The Nassau-Suffolk econoaic area is seen to have the State's 
aost outstanding net aigration figure, a ainus 16,000. In 
other words, a net of 16,000 undergraduate students leave 
these two counties to attend college elsewhere in the State. 

(h) New York City has the second largest out-aigration, a total 
over 13,000, but this is offset by an even larger in-aigration 
froa the rest of the State. 

(i) The Rockland-Vestchester econoaic area has the second largest 
net out-aigration, totaling in 1963 almost 6,000 students. 

(J) Enrollment originating in New York City and the Nassau- 
Suffolk region supplies the second largest nuiri>er of 
students to all economic areas except Buffalo, Mohawk 
Valley, and Rochester. 

These coaparisons indicate regions of high and low dieparity 
between enrollsient originated and places available for undergraduate students. 
Lack of places in a given region makes it necessary for students to migrate 
out of State or other areas of the State regardless of their interests or 
financial condition. For purposes of statewide planning, these cosqparisons 
quickly show the regions in which increased capacity is aost or least needed. 

Many persons will hold that a student's aigration froa hosie 
frequently stiaulates his personal and social developaent. But the possible 
advantages aust be assessed against the added expense of travel and the 
increased cost to both student and institution for provision of board, rooa, 
and related special services. This raises the question whether the additional 
costs should be borne entirely by the student or aet in part by the insti- 
tution. 



The present pattern of intrastate student aigration will change 
gradually as proposals to establish new colleges and expand the enrollment 
of existing colleges are brought to fruition. As soon as the proposed new 
four-year institutions in Nassau and Westchester Counties are established by 
State University, the new institutions of baccalaureate level are founded by 
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Clty University, and the proposed expansion of conomnlty colleges has 
been accosipllshed, a better balance between geographic place of residence 
and accessibility of places for study should appear. 

The Regents: 

(1) Set as the goal for 1970 an over-all statewide enrollaent of 
approximately 431,000 full-time undergraduate and graduate 
students. Within this figure the private colleges are 
expected to enroll 208.000 ; State University and the public 
community colleges cogether, be looked upon to enroll about 
160.000 ; and City University, approximately 63.000 students. 

(The figures for the two public universities were derived 
Independently of those reported as target figures set forth 
in their 1964 Master Plans. The order of magnitude of the 
enrollments projected, however, agrees closely.) 

(2) Recommend that all institutions which have not done so already 
make plans for more efficient utilization of facilities and 
faculties. High priority to such plans is essential to the 
achievement of statewide enrollment goals and to higher quality 
performance. 

(3) Will prepare and publish annual revisions and extensions of pro- 
jections of enrollment for all categories of studients and types 
of institutions to assist future planning by State University, 

City University, and the private institutions. 

(4) Recommend that State University of Mew York examine its policies 
on student admission and the provision of institutional facilities, 
especially dormitories, in the light of currently available data 
on geographic mobility of students. Announceisent of a definite 
policy by State University is necessary for regional planning on 
the part of other colleges and universities. 

Eliminatintt Barriers to College Attendance 

To meet fully the higher educational needs of individuals, more 
is required than the provision of an aggregate number of student places on 
a statewide or regional basis. Other barriers to college attendance which 
must be broken Include those of high cost, program inaccessibility, and 
excessively difficult transition from level to level in post-high- school 
education for the student who seeks to utilize the services of two or mi 
institutions. 

High cost is a major barrier to college attendance, and costs 
continue to rise. The median tuition charges of a selected group of 
liberal arts colleges in New York State rose from $1,100 in 1960 to $1,250 
in 1962, and $1,400 in 1964. The data shown in Table 5 and Figure 11 
indicate that tuition costs are rlslng.about $100 a year for the State and 
for oost of the regions. 
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Table 5 



Undergraduate Tuition of the Private, Pour-Tear, Nondenominational Collegiate 
Institutions in New Toric State, Uberal Arts Pi^ram* 

1959-60 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 



Economic Area 



Binghamton 



None 



Buffalo 



University of Buffalo 

Capital District 



$780 No longer applicable 



Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Russell Sage College 
Skidmore College 
Union Ihilverslty 

Elmira 



Alfred University 
Cornell University 
Elmira College 
Ithaca College 

Mid-Hudson 



Bard College 
Vassar College 

New York 



Adelphl (hilverslty 
Columbia University 
Barnard College 
Coluod>la College 
Program In the Arts 
Teachers College 
Finch College 
Hofstra University 
Long Island University 
Brooklyn Center 
C« W« Post College 
New School for Social Research 
New York Institute of Technology 
New York University 
University Helots 
Washington Square 



1,300 


$1,600 


900 


900 


1,100 


1,500 


1,050 


1,400 



961 


1,236 


1,200 


1,340 


1,100 


1,400 


850 


1,200 



1,680 


1,780 


1,325 


1,325 



800 


1,110 


1,080 


1,320 


1,100 


1,575 


1,100 


1,300 


1,184 


1,280 


1,600 


1,850 


930 


1,085 


800 


1,120 


864 


1,120 


960 


1,120 


648 


900 


1,120 


1,440 


1,120 


1,440 



$1,600 


$1,800 


1,200 


1,200 


1,500 


1,700 


1,400 


1,500 



l,30C 


1,400 


1,400 


1,500 


1,400 


1,400 


1,300 


1,550 



1,780 


1,930 


1,500 


1,500 



1,200 


1,200 


1,550 


1,550 


1,710 


1,710 


1,500 


1,500 


1,350 


1,350 


2,000 


2,150 


1,200 


1,200 


1,350 


1,450 


1,200 


1,280 


1,120 


1,200 


900 


900 


1,440 


1,500 


1,440 


1,500 
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Table 5 (Continued) 



Economic Area 


1959-60 


1962-63 


mmoiatmsmmwr 

1963-64 


1964-65 


New York (continued) 


Pace College 


$ 800 


$ 900 


$ 900 


$L,100 


Pratt Institute 


800 


1,200 


1,200 


1,300 


SarA Lawrence College 


1,820 


2,020 


2,020 


2,200 


Hbhaidc Valley 


Hamilton College 


1,100 


1,300 


1,300 


1,500 


Utica College of Syracuse 


University 


800 


900 


1,000 


1,000 


Northern 


(The) St. Lawrence University 


1,100 


1,300 


1,400 


1,400 


Thomas S. Clarkson Memorial 


College of Technology 


725 


1,300 


1,500 


1,500 


Rochester 


Rochester Institute of Technology 


750 


975 


975 


1,125 


(The) University of Rochester 


1,150 


1,500 


1,500 


1,800 


Syracuse 


Colgate University 


1,225 


1,375 


1,550 


1,550 


Syracuse University 


1,100 


-^,370 


1,410 


1,410 


Hells College 


1,275 


1,450 


1,450 


1,650 


Total Number of Institutions 


36 


35 


35 


34 


Median Tuition 


$1,100 


$1,300 


$1,400 


$1,500 



*Tnltlon for colleges that charge their tuition by dollars per credit hour Is 
computed on the basis of thirty semester-hour year. 



Figure 11 

Tuition in Selected Libernl Arts Colleges 

1913 - 1964 



% 



The University of Rochester 
Columbia University 
Skidmore College 
Barnard College 
Colgate University 
Cornell University 
Hamilton College 
New York University' 

Union University 
Vassar College 
Syracuse University 
Alfred University 
Hobart College 
The St. Lawrence University 
William Smith College 
Elmira College 
Keuka College 
Adelphi College 
Fordham University 
College of New Rochelle 
Manhattan College 

Wagner College 
College of Mt. St. Vincent 
D'Youville College 

St. Johns University 

St. Francis College 

State University 
of New York at Buffalo 




$800 



$1000 



$600 



$1200 



$1400 



$400 



$200 



$1600 



$i800 



1 UiWtnity Htlflts CrasN 



19131 



■Median 




Median 

Median 



$100 

$375 

$825 



19601 



Median $1,100 



19621 



Median $1,250 



19641 



[Median $1,400 



Tuition Decrease in 1964 



Tuition Decrease in 1962 and 1964 



* No iRcreost iR 1960 t 1962 
• • He iRcrRRSt iR 1960 t, 1964 
• •• He iRcrRRSR Ir 196? 

•••• Nt iRCtRRSR {r 1964 
••••• Nr iRcrtRSR |r 1962 t 1964 
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College attendance Is strongly correlated with financial ability 

to meet the costs Incurred. In Table 6 It Is shown that the median per 

capita Income In those counties In which college attendance Is highest Is 
almost ^50 higher than In those o unties In which college attendance Is 
lowest. The other comparison In this same table reflects economic considera- 
tions also, for another Important element In the cost of attending college 
Is the cost of living away from home. The counties with the highest college- 
going rate not only have a higher per capita lncos»e than the State as a 

whole, and e much higher Income than counties with the lowest college-going 
rates, but also have more colleges within their boundaries, making higher 
education more accessible to their residents than to residents of counties 
with low college-going rates. 

Students and their parents have been helped to carry the financial 
burden of post- secondary education through such programs as Regents Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships, Scholar Incentive Awards, State University Scholar- 
ships, low tuition In public higher education, and guaranteed loans through 
the Higher Education Assistance Corporation. Regrettably, these contribu- 
tions by the taxpayer to the student financial aid programs are seldom 
Included and frequently not even mentioned by persons outside of New York 
when they compile data on public expenditures for higher education by the 
various states. This assistance In 1964-1965 amounted to over $62 million* 

Inaccessibility as a result of geography has been touched upon 
above In connection with migration. Inaccessibility also results from the 
lack of suitable programs, suitable admission standards, and suitable 
counseling and placement. Elimination of the barriers to Initial entry 
Into college Is only part of the job that needs to be accomplished If full 
opportunity In higher education Is to be provided. Transfer procedures 
must be given special attention for those students wishing to transfer from 
two-year to four-year colleges without hindrance to their educational objec- 
tives. A special category of scholarships available to students who have 
demonstrated superior promise for college study while attending community 
or junior colleges would be both helpful and appropriate. This will be of 
Increasing Importance as enrollments rise In community colleges, and these 
Institutions are given a more Important place In the State's total program 
of higher education. Table 7 shows that at the present time public and 
private Institutions are accepting about equal numbers of juniors as transfers. 
The significant point Is that while public Institutions report very little 
capacity to accommodate more transfer students, the privately controlled 
institutions indicate capacility of handling more than twice as many as they 
actually received. 

Institutional Plans 



Ample evidence exists to show that on the whole the private 
colleges taken as a group are exerting strong efforts to keep the costs to 
the student as low as possible. As will be shown in Part VI in more detail, 
there has been no significant increase over the past five years in the 
proportion of current operating expenses financed by tuition and fees 
charged to students. In other words, private colleges and universities 
have been able to meet rising costs of operation during the recent past by 
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Table 6 



COLLEGE-GOING RATES, PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME, 

AND NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS IN NEW YORK STATE COUNTIES 
WITH HIGHEST AND LOWEST COLLEGE-GOING RATES, 1963 



College-going rate 



I 



Per Capita 
Personal Income 



Highest 1/4 of 
all counties 
in c-g rate sJ 



Number of 
Institutions 



Range 59-73% 
Median 64.5% 



Range $1,435-3,648 Range 0-16 

Median $2,255 Median 2.5 ^ 



Range 43-73% 
Median 58% 



State 

(all counties) 

Range $1,435-3,648 Range 0-59 

Median $1,919 Median 1 



Range 43-51% 
Median 49% 



Lowest 1/4 of 
all counties 
in c-g rate ^ 

Range $1,460-2,560 
Median $1,813 



Range 0-14 
Median 0 I* 



U New York City included as one county. Highest 1/4 covers 14 counties 
but the lowest 1/4 includes 17 counties because of identical college- 
going rates at the upper limit of the group. 

2j 59 institutions in 14 counties. 

3/ 27 institutions in 17 counties, of which 9 have no institutions and 5 

have 1. 

The 16 counties with no institutions have a median college-going rate of 
51 per cent. The 20 counties with the greatest number of institutions (3 
to 59) have a college-going rate of 58 per cent. 
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Table 7 



TRANSFER-ADMISSIONS TO JUNIOR CLASS 
FULL-TIME DAY PROGRAMS, FALL, 1963 

!■ 

I 

i 





uANNING AREA 


NUMBER 


OF JUNIOR 


TRANSFERS 


ADD 


iITIONAL PLACES AVAILABLE 




• Private 


Public 


Total 




Private 


Public 


Total 


Binghamton 


18 


41 


59 




30 


0 


30 


Buffalo 


110 


218 


328 




336 


0 


336 


Capital District 


83 


113 


196 




580 


0 


580 


Elmira 


119 


31 


150 




116 


50 


166 


Long Island 


199 


0 


199 




40 


0 


40 


Mid-Hudson 


36 


72 


108 




135 


0 


135 


Mohawk Valley 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


New York Metropolitan 


672 


783 


1,455 




1,545 


0 


1,545 


Northern 


25 


25 


50 




115 


0 


115 


Rochester 


221 


41 


262 




387 


0 


387 


Rockland-Westchester 


91 


0 


91 




130 


0 


130 


Syracuse 


33 


90 


123 




76 


40 


116 


Total 


1.607 


1.414 


3.021 




3.490 


90 


3.580 
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acquiring Increased funds from other sources (such as governmenral 
grants, endowment, private foundations, annual alumni contributions, and 
gifts) proportionate to Increases In direct charges to the student. 

Plans reported by private colleges Indicate every Intention to 
continue this pattern of financing as long as possible and still maintain 
desirable levels of quality. Nonetheless, they recognise that the pattern 
of continuing rise In direct costs to the student (In dollar amounts, even 
If not In proportion to cos.ts supported) requires critical examination. 

To assist students to meet costs of attendance, the colleges are continually 
expanding financial aid programs. These Include more loans and scholar“ 
ships, work opportunities for some students, and other related programs. 

It Is clear that State University recognizes the existence of 
barriers to education and the desirability of their removal. A policy of 
strengthening existing programs and devising new programs to aid talented 
but disadvantaged persons, to facilitate transfer of students among units, 
and to Improve admissions, advisement, and placement Is stressed In the 
Master Plan. These areas will become Increasingly critical as social change 
proceeds and as State University plays an Increasingly larger role In higher 
education In the State. 

The City University Master Plan contemplates changes In the under“ 
graduate "student “mix:" a higher proportion of juniors and seniors In the 
senior colleges, more transfers from community colleges, especially to the 
schools of general studies, and more part“tlme students In the evening 
divisions of community colleges. Thus, the plan Implicitly assumes that 
the transfer process will not becoue the block to student progress which It 
often Is In other situations. 

The existing lack of agreement on tuition policy still results In 
unequal treatment for students attending different publicly supported lnstl“ 
tut Ions In the State. Steps to remove this unequal treatment were not 
proposed by City University In Its 1964 Master Plan. The plan. In fact, 
extended to the five community colleges in New York City under the Board of 
Higher Education the policy of not charging tuition which Is in effect In the 
regular four “year undergraduate programs. Tuition is charged, however, for 
graduate programs and in the schools of general studies. As stated In their 
Major Legislative Proposals for 1964 . the Regents hold that if a modest 
tuition charge were to be made consistent with that set by State University, 
a desirable uniform pattern would prevail throughout all publicly supported 
higher education In the State. A contribution from the student In the form 
of tuition and fees is reasonable in the light of the benefits he obtains 
personally, and In view of the skyrocketing costs of higher education. In 
January, 1964, the Regents Issued a statement to clarify some of the Issues 
and to provide detailed Information on their position. This has been 
brought up to date and Is available upon request. The statement makes clear, 
for example, that if City University were to adopt a tuition and financial 
assistance program similar to that of State University there would be 
additional awards to all students from families In the lowest Income 
brackets. — ' T?ierefore, the argument that such students would be handl“ 
capped flnanclnlly %iould not be valid. 



9/ "Regents Statement on a Tuition Policy at the City University of New 
“ York." This may be obtained from the Office of Planning in Higher Educa“ 
tlon. State Education Department, Albany. See also State University of 
New York Revised Policy on Tuition and Fees, a report by the Board of 
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Trustees, January 1963. 
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Regents* Comment and Furtlier Proposals 

The barriers to college admission and attendance must be 
reduced further if we are to reach full opportunity for higher edication 
for the State* s citizens. College-going still is influenced too much by 
the ability of the student to raise the money to meet costs of attendance 
and by geographic accessibility, rather than being based upon a choice of 
the program best suited to the individual* s needs for personal and occupa- 
tional advancement. Students choosing certain types of specialized post- 
high- school programs face a special barrier because such State aid as the 
Scholar Incentive Program is not available to them. This is true, for 
example, in the case of programs in hospital schools of nursing, business 
schools, and other single-purpose schools or institutes. 

The program of Regents Scholarships is unparalleled among the 
states in its impact on freedom of student choice in higher education. 

However, if the number of scholarships remains fixed while the size of 
the graduating classes incre’ises from year to year, the State will be 
assisting a smaller percentage of the high school graduates to attend the 
college of their choice. In the future this will discriminate against 
some able students who will be members of larger graduating classes. The 
opportunity to win a scholarship should be based on ability and not on the size 
of the class in which the student happens to graduate. The State should 
return to the earlier practice of establishing the number of Regents 
Scholarships, not as an absolute number, but as a percentage of the gradu- 
ating class of each year. Also, the amounts to be awarded require periodic 
adjustment in order to yield the same benefit as costs change. 

Additional State efforts must be made to provide greater freedom 
of choice in higher education and to enroll a larger percentage of our 
"college potential" citizens. Even if the priv<^te colleges. State Univer- 
sity, and City University achieve the enrollment goals set for themselves 
by 1970, there will be a gap of from 49,000 to 181,000 between the number 
of students enrolled full time in colleges and universities (two-year and 
four-year) and the number of 18-21 year olds id the State* s population at 
that time who would be capable of succeeding in college study. Whether the 
lower or higher figure is chosen to describe the gap depends on which of the 
two estimates of college-going potential made in Part 11 is chosen. In 
either event, the waste of human resources is sizable and deplorable. 

This is especially true with respect to the talents and abilities 
of persons in the lower socio-economic classifications of populations and 
those who have limited cultural backgrounds. During the past few years the 
colleges and universities have understandably paid increasing attention to 
the problem of extending higher education to the culturally deprived. 

Notable among these efforts is the statement prepared by the special commit- 
tee appointed Jointly by the Association of Colleges and Universities of 
the State of New York and the State Education Department. This statement 
' provides an excellent model for institutional self -appraisal and a sound 
basis for improving services to people who otherwise would be left out of 
the mainstream of higher education. 
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The Regents: 

(5) Recomnend that State University develop plans for expanding 
enrollment in community colleges by greatly increasing regular 
day work- study and other programs which make post- secondary 
education available to recent high school graduates and adults 
who would not otherwise be reached. 

(6) Recommend that private £our*year colleges and universities 
which have unfilled places for new students at junior-year 
level give full information to the community and junior 
colleges. Such information should include nund>er of vacancies 
and the procedures for student transfer with minimum loss of time 
and energy. 

(7) Recommend the establishment of a program of "Regents Junior 
Year Transfer Scholarships" for community and junior college 
transfer students who demonstrate superior promise for contin- 
ued college study while attending community colleges or privately 
controlled junior colleges. 

(8) Recommend to City University and State University that in planning 
for any new baccalaureate degree institutions, further considera- 
tion be given to the creation of upper-level colleges. These 
colleges start at the typical junior year and continue through 
the i&aster's level in suitable academic fields. 

(9) Recommend that the Legislature return to the principle of fixing 
the number of Regents College Scholarships to be awarded each 
year as a percentage of total high school graduates to avoid 
discriminating against the able students of the future who will 
be members of larger graduating classes. 

(10) Will seek adjustments periodically in the amounts awardee under 
the Regents College Scholarship, the Scholar Incentive Program, 
and other assistance to students. This is necessary to keep 
student aid realistically related to the costs which students 
and parents must bear to elect programs and colleges of their 
choice . 

(11) Recommend that the Scholar Incentive Program be extended imme- 
diately to include student nurses in registered nurse programs 
at hospital schools of nursing. 

(12) Will direct the State Education Department to make a special 
study of the programs and costs carried by students entering 
other types of specialized post-high-school institutions (busi- 
ness schools, single-purpose technical schools, etc.) to determine 
whether the Scholar Incentive Program should be extended to include 
additional specialized institutions. 

(13) Recommend that State University and City University for institu- 
tions within their respective systems clarify and describe pro- 
cedures to facilitate placement and transfer of students, and 
make this information available to all other interested institu- 



tions. 
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(14) Reconmend that City University move rapidly to strengthen the 
faculties and programs of the schools of general studies 
(programs now for late afternoon and evening study) , enqphasizing 
their function of providing upper-division work for transfer 
students from community and junior colleges. 

(15) Recomnend that all higher educational institutions improve 
their services to the culturally deprived by using the plan for 
institutional self-evaluation and the guidelines as formulated 
by the College Committee on the Disadvantaged appointed Jointly 
by the Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of 
New York and the Commissioner of Education. 

2. TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THE ECONOMY AND 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR SPECIALIZED MANPOWER 

A discussion of the needs of New York State for personnel with 
special training and talent was presented in Part II. These persons are 
necessary to staff business and industry; to fill the ranks of the pro- 
fessions, technological workers, and semi-professionals; and to provide 
leaders for government and society at large. 

Some answers to the question in Part II are considered in the 
following section by (1) examining the colleges' planned expansion in 
production of degrees to which specialized career fields are related, 

(2) examining plans for coiitinuing education and other special services 
that bear on the production or maintenance of special skills and talents, 
and (3) looking at the special studies that leaders in colleges and 
universities are conducting and the discussions they are carrying on 
relevant to the institutions' role in meeting manpower needs. 

As this Regents Plan goes to press, a wide variety of different 
agencies and organizations in New York State are also seeking answers to 
the manpower problem and giving special attention to strengthening the 
State's business, scientific, and technological enterprise. They include 
a number of special bodies established within recent years, such as the 
Science Advisory Council, the Advisory Council for the Advancement of 
Industrial Research and Development, the State Manpower Advisory Council, 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Manpower, and the Mew York State 
Science and Technology Foundation, as well as the longer established 
agencies such as the Departments of Commerce, Education, and Labor. All 
are concerned with the State's quest for personnel with specialized talent 
and training: a quest that in the final analysis leads to the colleges and 
universities and the offices of higher education of the State Education 
Department. 
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An Early Conclusion; Present Resea^Lch and Planning Inadequate 

The flow of students through the "production line" of higher 
education In a democratic social order should not be controlled by factors 
other than the ability and the free choice of the students. Their choices 
are conditioned by many things such as the earnings attached to various 
career fields, the status given different fields by society, the effective- 
ness of guidance and Information about career choices provided to the 
students, and less tangible Influences %;lthln the culture In which the 
students live. Because of the variability of these factors, educators 
hesitate to make predictions concerning how many students will be graduated 
year by year In particular fields of specialization. 

With respect to New York State, the plain fact Is that the 
research and planning energies of colleges and universities have been too 
much taken up with other matters to arilow an accurate appraisal of the flow 
of students to graduation In specialized fields. The Office of Planning In 
Higher Education directed a questionnaire to the colleges of the State 
asking for predictions to 1970 of the number of graduate degrees that would 
be granted In each of the major academic departments or divisions. Most 
colleges supplied Information, but emphasized that such data were highly 
speculative. Two major private universities replied Independently that 
such projections had not been attempted, but that the Inquiry had stimu- 
lated Interest toward doing so In the near future. Neither State Univer- 
sity nor City University In their 1964 Master Plans report the production 
of graduates expected In the foreseeable future, even In terms of totals 
for the Institutions reported. 

Summary of Current Plans 

Although the conclusion Is correct that present research and 
planning are Inadequate to provide clear and complete answers to questions 
of needed manpower and the role of the colleges In providing It, there Is 
still a body of meaningful Information on the subject that can be reported. 
To gather and summarize this Information, It was necessary to go beyond 
the formal plans submitted by the private colleges and the 1964 Master 
Plans of State University and City University. By doing this a better 
current basis for Interpreting the supply and demand of trained manpower 
was established. Furthermore, It Is from this base of current Information 
that steps toward Improved and extended studies of manpower have to be 
projected. 

Institutional Plans 

The great need In New York State for specialized lumpower will 
place a heavy burden on all levels of higher educational preparation 
because, directly or Indirectly, collegiate study for most students leads 
to a specialized career. The burden must be recognized, however, as most 
heavily placed on the graduate and professional programs In the colleges 
and universities. An examination of the role higher educational Institu- 
tions play In producing specialized manpower, therefore, must consider both 
the undergraduate and graduate degrees they have granted and plan to grant. 
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Over the five-year period 1958-59 to 1962-63, the nunber of 
degrees granted by New York institutions increased at all levels* This 
is shown in Table 8. Of significance to statewide planning, moreover, 
is the fact that for the latest year shown in the table, the private 
colleges granted 97 per cent, or 1,554, of the total 1,600 doctoral 
degrees granted, and 75 per cent of the 12,539 master's c’egrees* It is 
essential to the State that these institutions continue and expand this 
service. But to meet the State's needs, the major expansions of graduate 
programs planned by both State University and City University are also 
necessary* 



Despite the rapidly increasing enrollments in colleges and 
universities, all evidence points to a continued shortage of long dura- 
tion in practically all career fields requiring specialization* The most 
complete analysis of demand, made by the State Department of Labor and 
entitled Jobs— 1960-70 . reports that in 1965 there will be 1,043,500 
professional, technical, and semi-professional workers needed in the 
State and that by 1970 this figure will become 1,184,000, or 1.13 times 
the 1965 figure. Based on recent historical ratios of degrees produced 
to students enrolled in college, the Office of Planning estimates that in 
1965 a total of 88,000 college degrees will be produced and that this 
figure will be 114,000 in 1970, or about 1.30 times the 1965 level* 

Since less than half the persons earning degrees in any year represent 
nst additions to the work force, the increase is barely enough co keep 
pace with the increase in demand, to say nothing of handling needed 
replacements or correcting significantly for shortages that now exist* 

Even if the expectations of over-all degree production are 
achieved, there is still the problem of getting students into particular 
specialized fields of study* Counseling and guidance have only a limited 
influence in encouraging student decisions to enroll in the fields leading 
to occupations most in deouind. 

This fact is of extreme importance in evaluating plans in 
selected areas. Engineering is a pertinent example. The private colleges 
and universities have reported plans to expand graduate and professional 
education in engineering up to 50 per cent between 1964 and 1970. However, 
in recent years undergraduate schools of engineering have reported unfilled 
places for students* Thus there is no evidence that the 187 per cent 
expansion estimated to be needed in first degrees in engineering in Table 
2 will be met* If it is not, the failure will be not because of lack of 
programs but because of under subscription of available programs by enough 
cosq>etent students. 

In fact, no evidence was found that the gap between estimated 
need and nusd>er of degrees in 1962 in any of the ten fields shown in Table 
2 was due to a lack of programs or places available in programs except in 
the health sciences* Special attention is called to the need for optom- 
etry* This was not among the fields listed in Table 2 because this table 
considered only programs operating in the State. There has been no 
college program in optometry in New York since 1956* On the other hand, 
pharsMcy, which was listed in table 2, would not appear to be in need of 
new or expanded programs, since institutions reported unfilled places* 



Table 8 



degrees GRA19TED BY LEVEL OF DEGREE AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 

NEW YORK STATE, 1958-59 and 1962-63 



Type of 
Institution 


Associate 

Degrees 


4-Year 
Bachelor* s 
and 1st 
Professional 
Degrees 


Second 

Level 


^Doctorate 


To tat 


4- Year or More 
Private 












1958-59 


851 


27,448 


9,150 


1,459 


38,908 


1962-63 


1,108 


30,280 


9,434 


1,554 


42,376 


Public - SUNY 












1958-59 


-- 


3,995 


953 


13 


4,961 


1962-63 


132 


6,511 


1,483 


46 


8,172 


Public - CUNY 












1958-59 


521 


6,494 


1,089 


.. 


8,104 


1962-63 


517 


7,717 


1,622 


-- 


9,856 


Total 












1958-59 


1,372 


37,937 


11,192 


1,472 


51,973 


1962-63 


1,757 


44,508 


12,539 


1,600 


60,404 


2-Year 

Private 












1958-59 


581 


-- 




• • 


581 


1962-63 


1,055 


-- 




-- 


1,055 


Public 












1958-59 


4,281 








4,281 


1962-63 


7,251 








7,251 


Total Private 
1958-59 


1,432 


27,448 


9,150 


1,459 


39,489 


1962-63 


2.163 


30.280 


9.434 


1.554 


43,431 


Total Public 












1958-59 


4,802 


10,489 


2,042 


13 


17,346 


1962-63 


7,902 


14.228 


3,105 


46 


25.279 


State Total 
1958-59 


6,234 


37,937 


11,192 


1,472 


56,835 


1962-63 


10,063 


44,508 


12,539 


1,600 


68,710 
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More complete and detailed evidence of the need for personnel 
In the health professions was provided In 1963 by a special Coamiittee on 
Medical Education appointed jointly by the Governor and the Board of 
Regents. Its comprehensive report 12' gives data on the need for physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses, and for personnel to provide a variety of related 
health and social services. Steps have been taken to Implement some of 
the Committee's recrnmendatlons. For example. State University's Master 
Plan for 1964 Includes a proposal to establish a new medical center on 
Long Island as part of the State University at Stony Brook, and to Initiate 
studies to determine the proper location for an additional medical center 
to be established during the 1970' s. 

Two other steps toward reaching the Committee's objective of 
Increasing the nuubec of qualified practitioners were taken by the Regents 
early In 1964. One of these was the adoption of new policies to serve as 
guidelines to the State Education Department In recoiaiendlng the admission 
of foreign «dedlcal graduates to the state licensing examination. Physi- 
cians trained abroad can now demonstrate competence through a program of 
proficiency examinations coupled with varying amounts of approved hospital 
training and suppltaentary education. The oth^r step was the amendment 
to the Education Law which now makes It possible for the Board of Regents 
to endorse acceptable medical licenses from other states on the basis of 
two years oc successful practice Instead of five. 

In nursing, the Associate Degree Nursing Project jointly under- 
taken by Teachers College of Columbia University, State University, and 
the Education Department has helped establish a pilot group of twelve new 
nursing education programs in community colleges throughout the State and 
has set a pattern for a substantial Increase in educational facilities for 
nursing. This project is an excellent illustration of what can be 
accomplished through statewide cooperation. Staff and facilities were 
contributed by public and private universities, community colleges, and 
public and private hospitals. The project was supported by a grant from a 
private foundation and continued with funds from the State, the communities, 
and student tuition. 

The Special Committee on Medical Education nas recommended the 
expansion of programs in the health service technologies to prepare 
ancillary personnel for medical and dental fields. To help carry out the 
Committee' s recommendation for study and action programs for the prepara- 
tion of these personnel, a five-year project, the Community College Health 



W/ Education for the Health Professions . A Comprehensive Plan for 
Comprehensive Care to Meet New York's Needs In an Age of Change, 
June, 1963. A report to the Governor and the Boar* of Regents from 
the New York State Committee on Medical Education, Malcolmi Muir, 
Chairman . 

11 / Final Report to the W. K. Kelloea Foundation . Hew York, The Associ- 
ate Degree Nursing Project, Robert B. Klnslnger, Director, July 1, 
1964. 
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Careers Project, was launched In 1964. The project Is based on develop- 
■ent of the vast potential of the comminlty colleges for alleviating 
serious statewide shortages of health service technicians. 

Thus it appears that with the exception of the health sciences, 
the colleges and universities are providing sufficient programs for the 
trained manpower needed by the economy. The problem is not primarily one 
of providing more new and escpanded programs of higher education, for on 
this score progress seems assured. The difficulty is identifying and 
attracting qualified students to programs of education for those occupa- 
tions which are critical, of retaining them through first and higher 
degrees, and of bringing them back for further education when necessary or 
desirable. Devising a method of solving these problems has been plaguing 
many minds but remains elusive. 

Graduate and Professional Programs * -An indication of the way 
higher educational institutions will assist in meeting the expanding needs 
for persons with specialized training is found in their plans to expand 
graduate and professional programs. Such plans are reported by each of the 
major components of higher education. 

Seven private institutions plan to offer new doctoral programs by 
1968. Three of these are located in New York City, two on Long Island, and 
two are upstate. The planned expansion of capacity for full-time students 
is expected to be about as follows: 20 per cent in engineering, 20 per 

cent in physics, 10 per cent in each of the fields of mathematics, biology, 
speech and hearing, and medicine, and under 10 per cent in French, litera - 
ture, sociology, and the combined areas of business and history. 

A total of sixteen privately controlled higher educational insti- 
tutions plan to offer new master's degree programs by 1968. They are dis- 
tributed geographically as follows: Buffalo Area, two; Capital District 

Area, two; Long Island Area, two; New York City, eight; Northern Area, one; 
and Rochester Area, one. By fields of study, 45 per cent of the capacity 
for full-time students in the planned new growth of master's programs is in 
engineering, about 20 per cent in education, 20 per cent in business, 
slightly under 10 per cent in religion, and the balance in seven different 
fields. 



As already stated, the colleges and universities were able to 
provide only fragmentary information about the expansion of enrollments 
expected in specialized fields of study. The information that was reported 
indicates, however, that an expansion of about 50 per cent can be expected 
in graduate engineering programs, over 30 per cent in graduate professional 
education, and over 50 per cent in graduate fields in the arts and sciences. 

A number of specific proposals advanced by State University are 
relevant to the Statens needs for specialized manpower. Examples are the 
proposals to establish a new School of Social \fotk at Albany and to explore 
feasibility of establishing a graduate school of library science. City 
University in its plan also provides relevant proposals, for example, new 
doctoral programs in eight fields of study. Neither University, however. 
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provides detailed Infornatlon on enrollnents or graduates expected as a 
result of the Implementation of these proposals. 

Programs to Prepare Technical and Semi-Professional Workers .* 
Although a variety of sources of supply for trained technicians and semi- 
professional personnel Is found In New York State, the colleges, especially 
two-year Institutions, are expected Increasingly to provide many of these 
workers. The Regents have taken the position that training technicians 
and semi-professional personnel Is one of the chief responsibilities of 
the comprehensive community college, although not to the exclusion of 
other types of colleges and schools 

There are many reasons to support the view that the comprehensive 
community colleges play the major role In meeting the needs for highly 
trained technicians. One of them Is that these types of programs do not 
flourish In the setting of four-year Institutions. In 1963-64 only twenty, 
or about one out of eight private four-year Institutions offered associate 
degree programs. There are only four private baccalaureate degree-granting 
Institutions which plan to offer new associate degree programs by 1968. 

One Is In New York City, one on Long Island, one In the Mid-Hudson Area, 
and one In the Capital District. These colleges report plans to establish 
two new associate degree programs In nursing, one In basic studies, and 
one In general education. 

Neither does It appear that the private two-year colleges Intend 
to play a significant role In preparing middle occupation workers. The 
figures mhown In the tabulation below Indicate that of the 32 private two- 
year colleges operating In the State In 1963-64, only 10 were offering 
occupational programs, and these provided a total of only 53 currlculums. 
This Information Indicates little ability on the part of the private two- 
year colleges In the near future to train technicians and semi-professional 
personnel. 



Currlculums Offered by Private 
2-Year Colleges, *1963-64 



Classification 
of College 


Number of 
Colleges 


Number Colleges Offering 
Pre- Occupational 

Professional Programs 
Procrams 


Nmdber 

Total 


of Currlculums 
Offered 

Pre- Prof. Occup 


Church-related 
Religious only 


17 


17 




17 


17 




Lay students also 


6 


6 


2 


12 


6 


6 


TOTAL 


23 


23 


2 


29 


23 


6 


Ion-church related 


9 


7 


8 


55 


8 


47 


total 


32 


30 


10 


84 


31 


53 






* Includes Brlarcllff which In 1964 was 
authorized to change to 4-year status 
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Seven private colleges now classified as two-year Institutions 
report Intent to establish new associate degree offerings. Three are 
In the Buffalo Area and one each In New York City, Capital District, Mid- 
Hudson, and Rockland-Westchester Areas. 

In contrast to the picture of technician and semi-professional 
education among the private Institutions, developments In the public two- 
year Institutions are significant. A total of 103 separate currlculums 
for public comminlty colleges has been approved by the State University 
Board of Trustees and the State Education Department since July 1, 1962. 

Of these, 86 have been In occupational fields and 17 in the general arts 
and sciences preparatory to further study. It Is recognized that training 
for particular occupations calls for store specialized courses than are 
required In pre-professional education, but even so the data Indicate that 
the community colleges are making comnendable efforts to establish training 
programs fox workers In the middle occupations. However, the Education 
Law as now written does not permit comminlty colleges to offer two kinds 
of service In regular day programs which would be desirable. At present 
their regular day programs may not offer currlculusis of less than two years' 
duration, nor serve students who have not graduated from high school. 

More needs to be done than simply to provide currlculums to 
produce enough technical and semi-professional manpower. This Is evident 
from the declining proportions of students enrolled In occupational as 
opposed to pre-professional currlculums In the public two-year colleges In 
recent years, dropping from 95 per cent of the total enrollment in 1953-54, 
to 87 per cent In 1958-59, to 75 per cent In 1960, and to 69 per cent In 
1964. Better counseling and guidance of students and Improved public apprec- 
iation of the need and value of occupational studies at the post-high- school 
level are necessary. 

The Increased emphasis on occupational programs stressed by the 
Regents cannot be provided without a larger supply of qualified Instructors. 
Yet nowhere In the State Is there a large-scale program geared to provide 
instructors needed In growing numbers to teach post-high- school technical 
and semi-professional courses. 

Continuing and Adult Education Programs . -Programs for continuing 
and adult education often have been regarded as a way of using spare time 
and otherwise Idle facilities. > They must now advance to a position equal 
with other academic services If the obligation to keep managerial, pro- 
fessional, and semi-professional workers abreast of developing knowledge 
Is to be fulfilled, and, just as Important, If people are to be better 
prepared for lives In which leisure is Increasing. 

Information gathered Indicates that the private colleges In 
general Intend to serve persons In need of continuing education after formal 
attendance at school or college has ended. In so doing, these Institutions 
demonstrate Intent to continue an educational service for which they have 
long been counted on In Hew York State. From the data In Table 9 one can 
observe that In the year 1961-62 It was the privately controlled colleges 
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Table 9 

Enrollment in Extension, Special Media 
Courses and Adult Education, 1961-62 



Classification 


Resident 


Degree 


Credit 


Non- 


Degree-Credit 




of Institution 


Extension 


Courses by 
Hall. TV. Radio 


Adult 

Education 


Courses 
bv Mall 


Short 

Courses 


4- Year 
Private* 


3,207 




121 


20,711 


7 


738 


Public 

SUMY** 


3,286 




0 


261 


0 


0 


CUNY 


0 




0 


10,858 


0 


40 


Total Public 


3^ 




0 


11.119 


0 


40 


Total 4-Year 


6,493 




121 


31,830 


7 


778 


2-Year 


Private 


8 




8 


161 


15,000 


0 


Public 


0 




0 


9,342 


0 


258 


Total 2-Year 


8 




8 


9.503 


15.000 


258 


STATE TOTAL 


6,501 




129 


41,333 


15,007 


1,036 



* Includes enrollment of SUMY contract colleges (Agriculture, Home Economics, 
School of Industrial & Labor Relations, and Veterinary College) at Cornell; 
Cornell reports a total enrollment of 287 In resident extension. Including 
the contract colleges. 

** Includes enrollment for College of Ceramics at Alfred, the contract colleges 
listed above, and former University of Buffalo (now SUMY at Buffalo). 



Derived from statistics In Table 16 of 
OE-54032, Circular Mo. 743, Comprehensive 
Report on Enrollment In Higher Education , 

U. S. Dept, of Health, Education, & Welfare 
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that showed the heaviest enrollments of students in programs classified 
as "extension, special media courses, and adult education." 

However, quantitative data on the extent that private colleges 
will continue to offer these programs are difficult to gather and compile. 
Institutions are reluctant to estimate their reach and commit themselves 
to such programs. This is true even though the institutions which would 
attract most of such students express a willingness to serve needs beyond 
their immediate campuses and present constituencies if they had the resources. 

State University has proposed "that programs of continuing educa- 
tion be expanded, placing particular emphasis upon the retraining of displaced 
workers, providing refersher courses for professional workers, and meeting 
the cultural needs of our citizens." 

City University has proposed to give special consideration to 
professionals seeking updating of competence, to public officials desiring 
special training, and to others who do not seek a degree but need and are 
capable of serious graduate study. It also has proposed to undertake two 
more specific responsibilities. The first is planning, in collaboration 
with other New York City universities, to accommodate members of foreign 
families brought to New York City by the United Nations and other interna- 
tional centers. The second is the expansion of existing urban research 
into an Urban Studies Institute to support basic research In a number of 
fields on which the solution of serious problems in the Metropolitan Area 
will depend. Both proposals have merit for meeting needs outside the 
usual programs of undergraduate, graduate, and professional training. 

Interest Within Higher Education . -The role to be played by higher 
educational institutions in meeting the needs of the econos^ and society 
for specialized personnel is increasingly a matter of study and dicsussion 
among persons in positions of responsibility in colleges and universities. 

At the annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and Universities of 
the State of New York held in October, 1964, a session was devoted to this 
topic. A major conference on the continuing training of specialized man- 
power sponsored jointly by the Advisory Council for Advancement of 
Research and Development and Columbia University was held at the University 
during the fall of 1963 and another similar conference took place at the 
University of Rochester a year later. The public community colleges of 
the State provided staff and related assistance to the study of employsient 
in technical occupations in New York State undertaken cooperatively by the 
State Department of Labor and the State Education Department. 

Regents Coiaments and Further Proposals 

The planned efforts of all of the colleges and universities of 
the State to expand their production of personnel with specialized talent 
and training are in the right direction and in general should be supported. 

An inqportant reservation is that some plans reported and some requests for 
registration of new graduate programs do not show sufficient established 
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strength in supporting undergraduate programs nor do they present plans 
for the building of such a foundation. A second reservation has to do with 
the proposals of City University and State University to create or expand 
highly specialized schools relatively independent of all other university 
components. The creation of a specialized school outside of a more compre- 
hensive instructional program endangers the level and quality of education 
achieved in the specialized school and the efficient use of faculty and 
facilities of comprehensive institutions. 

More efforts than those recorded to date are needed. As already 
indicated, there are fields in which highly trained manpower is or will be 
in short supply which are not adequately accounted for among the plans for 
program and enrollment expansion in any of the constituent sectors of New 
York State higher education. Serious shortages exist and are expected to 
continue for the foreseeable future in rehabilitation and social work, 
college teaching, the health professions, engineering and scientific 
fields, and most technical and semi-professional occupations. 

Graduate Education . -The most prevalent way to expand the supply of 
persons with specialized talent and incidentally to strengthen graduate pro- 
grams in colleges and universities is to provide fellowships to graduate 
students. Among state programs of this type. New York’s is one of the best. 
However, the level of stipends provided has not kept pace with competing 
national graduate fellowship programs such as those of the National Science 
Foundation, the National Defense Education Act, the Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
ships, and others. The State's graduate fellowship programs will not 
attract and retain able scholars unless the stipends are raised and adjusted 
regularly for changing economic and educational conditions. 

Another method of alleviating critical manpowoir shortages would 

QgjiHii 00 n the Board of Regents and institutions 
with resources and programs to help meet the State's needs. (See also pp. 79, 85) 
The use of such contractual arrangements was recommended by the Muir Com- 
mittee on Medical Education. The Regents believe that the idea merits 
further serious attention, expecially where it can be shown that the contract 
agreement provides for the purchase of services to the State, thereby 
bringing existing resources to bear on the State's needs. In some cases, 
results could be achieved more quickly and economically this way than by 
other means. 

Although other illustrations of the possible use of contractual 
agreements are at hand, the best and most promising one for Implementation 
in the near future would be in the field of the medical profession. In 
addition to a new medical school on Long Island, State University has 
proposed that a study be started now to plan for a second medical school. The 
costs of a new medical school, including a teaching hospital, are enormous. 

The necessary staff must come from a national pool of medical educators who 
are already in short supply. It takes a long time to construct the facil- 
ities and to assemble a qualified staff. The needs through the yea^ # vay 
show clearly that a second additional medical school should be constk«^ted 
by State University, but the production of the number of physicians that 
a new medical school would eventually turn out, could be achieved much more 
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rapldly and less expensively through the coordination and assistance of 
existing medical schools in the State. A tentative proposal to do some- 
thing' along these lines has already been formulated by the deans of the 
medical schools. 

Up-to-date university programs in graduate and professional 
^instruction and research require expensive and highly developed techniques 
and specialized equipment. Even well developed graduate schools are finding 
increasing difficulty acquiring and maintaining adequate resources of such 
equipment because of the rapidity of changes in knowledge and methods of 
research and the high costs involved. One particular resource for which 
all of these observations are true and which would greatly strengthen 
graduate instruction in the State, thereby assisting also in the improved 
production of specialized manpower, is that related to computer equipment 
of unusually large capacity. Such a facility would lead to expanded and 
strengthened graduate instruction and research. It would also serve as a 
pilot demonstration for similar projects among groups of graduate and 
professional schools. 

Discussions have occurred involving college and university pres- 
idents, graduate deans, and other administrators on the urgent need by 
scientists and research faculty for access to large computers. They have 
suggested the possibility of organizing interinstitutional cooperative 
computer centers in the State. A feasibility study should be made. The 
large number of colleges and universities in the New York Metropolitan 
Area, with graduate and research programs and their geographical proximity, 
suggest that any study of such a facility should be conducted in that area. 
Still other recommendations and proposals to strengthen graduate education 
are mentioned elsewhere in this plan, including the following: the estab- 

lishment of regional research and reference libraries; the establishment 
by the Legislature of a program of Regents professorships and a proposal by 
the Regents of a similar program of distinguished visiting professorships, 
the several proposals directed toward mitigating the impending shortage of 
new college teachers; the establishment of an Office of Science, Engineering, 
and Technology within the State Education Department to assist institutions; 
and, most important of all, the proposals for new and expanded graduate 
programs by City University, State University, and the private universities. 

A few institutions have made plans for expansion of graduate 
education in the years ahead. The Regents strongly encourage each univer- 
sity which hopes to play a significant role in doctoral education to develop 
a ten-year plan of action. For its part, the Board of Regents will direct 
the State Education Department to provide all possible information and 
assistance so that the result will be a coordinated statewide plan looking 
at least ten years ahead. 

Technical and Semi-Professional Education . -With regard to the 
State's requirements for technicians and semi-professional workers, there 
is need for a clarification of the role to be played by private institu- 
tions. The fact is that even those private two-year colleges which wish 
to serve broad constituencies tend to emphasize the liberal arts and 
sciences rather than occupetional curriculums. In the first place, many 
privately controlled two-year colleges have a very strong orientation 
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toward the prograns of traditional four-year liberal arts colleges and 
would not choose to alter it. Factors working against more widespread 
development of occupational programs in private two-year colleges include 
the high costs of operating technics^l and semi-professional curriculums, 
the difficulty of acquiring qualified faculty to head occupational pro- 
grams, the greater concentration on college preparatory courses found in 
the high schools with which many private two-year colleges are operationally 
affiliated, and the character of the guidance programs in these high schools, 
and often a conviction that a basic liberal arts education should be given 
priority. The accomplishments of private two-year colleges in such fields 
as nursing, secretarial training, and some other business fields is ample 
evidence that they can develop successful programs and sizable enrollments 
in occupational fields if they can acquire reasonable means to overcome 
the first two obstacles. The developing programs of federal financial 
assistance siay be significant in changing the ability and interest of these 
colleges with regard to occupational programs. 

Unless the private colleges develop more occupational programs, 
the breadth of choices available to students who wish to study in private 
institutions will continue to be unduly restricted. As a result, more 
students than would actually wish to do so may turn to public colleges, 
especially the community colleges. The consequences of such a turn on a 
large scale are important for long-range planning by both public and private 
institutions. If private enterprise does not voluntarily assume some respon- 
sibility for an important educational service, then public effort must take 
full responsibility. 

There is need, also, to clarify the relative roles of college 
and secondary schools in training technicians and semi-professional workers. 
Occupational education does not lend itself easily to a conventional sep- 
aration of responsibilities between these two levels. The people to be 
served seek a wide range of skills and knowledge and differ widely in age 
and in prior education To accommodate these diverse demands requires 

planning and ie closest educational articulation between levels. 

Steps toward the development and implementation of an expanded 
vocational education program in schools controlled by local boards of 
education are under way in New York State. Articulation of this program 
with post- secondary institutions calls for the full utilization, in each 
cosmunity where they are available, of the community colleges and the 
agricultural and technical colleges to provide an expanded range of occupa- 
tional curriculums for adults and youths beyond high school age. It calls, 
also, for the officials of these institutions to play an active role from 
the beginning in planning for new occupational programs in the community 
and in the continuous coordination of such programs. 

Despite the Regents* strong support of the community colleges and 
their recognition of the significance of comprehensive programs in these 
institutions, they question the soundness of proposals to extend partial 
programs to sparsely settled areas of the State. The proposals for Saranac 
Lake and Plattsburgh pose serious educational issues, as does the timing of 



future expansion in the areas listed. Continued study of these partic- 
ular local problem areas may produce better solutions. In this connection, 
the Regents emphasize their endorsement of the State University proposal 
that a program which cannot be supported in a community by enrollment of 
conmiting students but which could be supported in one or more locations by 
residential students, will normally be established in an agricultural and 
technical college in preference to a community college. The Regents be- 
lieve that this policy can be extended to over-all statewide planning with 
beneficial results. 

Continuing and Adult Education . -There is now and will be increas- 
ingly in the years ahead a strong demand for expansion of "out-of-class" 
instruction at the higher education level. Such instruction, provided by 
extension classes, short courses, correspondence study, educational tele- 
vision, and other means besides resident instruction, is needed by many 
persons. It will help engineers, physicians, teachers, and others in 
professions which are affected by rapid changes in technical knowledge to 
keep up to date. It will help workers displaced by new industrial and 
business techniques to acquire new skills and understandings to change to 
other jobs. It will help tie citizenry at large to attain a higher level 
of general education and to be effective members of an increasingly complex 
society. That the colleges and universities of the State are sensitive to 
these needs and willing to expand their services in continuing and adult 
education is also quite clear. 

A general problem of wasteful duplication, however, exists whenever 
a number of institutions or networks of institutions are engaged in off- 
campus educational services. Steps should be taken early to forestall 
development of this problem in New York State. 

The Regents: 

(16) Recommend that all institutions of higher education which are 
expanding to help meet the State's manpower needs, build on 
already established strengths or pay special attention to the 
foundations laid before new programs of expansion are under- 
taken. 

(17) Recommend that leadership in the private two-year colleges seek 
to develop a greater balance between transfer and occupatlc 'I 
curriculums. This should be undertaken especially by those 
colleges which serve constituencies that in interest and talent 
are representative of the general population. 

(18) Recommend that community and junior colleges expand their 
counseling and guidance services, with particular emphasis on 
occupational selection and training. 

(19) Recommend that the private colleges seeking to expand occupa- 
tional programs review carefully the opportunities that currently 
exist for Federal financial assistance for programs to develop 
technicians and semi-professional workers. 
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( 20 ) 



( 21 ) 



( 22 ) 



(23) 



(24) 



(25) 



(26) 



( 27 ) 



Will direct the State Education Department to study the special 
costs faced by high school graduates who enter post-high-school 
occupational programs and to determine the feasibility and 
desirability of helping students to defray the costs. 

Will appoint a special committee representing the four major 
sectors of higher education in the State to prepare a plan for 
increasing the supply of trained community and junior college 
instructors in occupational fields. 



Will direct the State Education Department, in cooperation with 
State University, to give attention to the needs for in-service 
training of community and junior college instructors in occupa- 
tional fields. These instructors should be helped to engage in 
organized periods of study to improve their effectiveness as 
college teachers. Persons with strong backgrounds of experience 
in technical and semi-professional work but with limited academic 
training should be aided in overcoming this deficiency. 



Will continue to encourage an articulated and coordinated 
development of both area vocational programs under local public 
school auspices and community college programs leading directly 
to employment as technicians and semi-professional workers. 

The State should continue to make full use of all available 
resources for preparing technicians and semi-professional 
workers, and such complete utilization should emphasize coor- 
dinated planning and development at both local and State levels. 



Recommend that the Education Law be amended to permit public 
two-year colleges to offer programs of less than two years' 
duration as regular day offerings when these programs meet 
the needs of persons who have graduated from high school or 
are beyond the usual age of high school attendance. 




Will direct the State Education Department, in cooperation with 
State and City Universities and the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the State of Mew York, to review present practices 
of all institutions offering extension services and to develop a 
statewide plan to expand, coordinate, and make effective use 
of extension programs. 



yill review periodically the number of graduate fellowships 
authorized in Mew York State and the level of stipends provided 
for these fellowships to determine improvements made necessary 
by changing economic and educational conditions. 

Recommend that the Trustees of State University and the Board of 
Higher Education of City University give special attention to 
steps which would integrate specialized institutions with those 
which are more comprehensive in scope. Special purpose colleges 
both at undergraduate and graduate levels which do not have clear 
operating relationships within general purpose centers of instruc- 
tion and research should be discouraged. 
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(28) Will request the Legislature to authorize funds for a feasl“ 
blllty study of the establishment of a cooperative computer 
facility beyond the resources of any one Institution to 
acquire, this facility to be used to strengthen graduate 
education and research. 

3. TO STRENGTHEN INSTITUTIONS 

The State's Institutions of higher education, both public and 
private, must be greatly strengthened to meet the demand of the future. 

It will not be enough for them to maintain themselves at the level of the 
past. They must not only be larger and better than In the past, but they 
will be expected to respond effectively to a whole new world of unlimited 
dimensions. While this is strikingly Illustrated by scientific and tech“ 
nological developments such as atomic fission and space flight, there are 
also dramatic changes In the arts, social studies and humanities to which 
the college must respond. Considering the size, variety and nature of 
the tasks ahead, there Is need to strengthen further even our most diS“ 
tlngulshed colleges. 



Faculty 



The single greatest threat to the quality of college lnstruc“ 
tion is the Impending severe shortage of able and well“prepared faculty 
members, In the competition that will develop, colleges will have to 

maintain the best possible conditions to attract and hold good faculty 
members. Improve salary schedules, and develop various types of ln“servlce 
opportunities. 

All possible actions to offset the Impending critical shortage 
should be taken by all concerned: administrators and faculty of lnstltU“ 

tlons of higher education. Federal and State agencies, and business and 
Industrial leaders. 

The Master Plans of both State University and City University 
contain a number of proposals and recommendations looking toward the 
strengthening of their faculties. The Regents warmly endorse these and 
urge all persons and agencies Involved to give the proposals the highest 
possible priority. The budget requests of State University and City Univer“ 
slty for these purposes must be considered minimal. 

From time to time the Department has held special conferences 
on the Improvement of college teaching, and several of these devoted part 
of the program to a discussion of the shortages that everyone agreed would 
Inevitably develop. The Regents College Teaching Fellowship Program, started 
In 1958, was one practical step taken In anticipation of the State's needs 
for more and better teachers. Not much else has developed as a statewide 
program. 



12 / John Gardner, "Flight from Teaching," 1963“64 Annual Report, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
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At present the view ahead is discouraging insofar as actually 
strengthening all college faculties is concerned. It is doubtful that 
the colleges and universities will be able to hold the present level of 
faculty preparation even though strenuous efforts are made. 13 / To 
create the best possible situation it will be necessary to make special 
efforts to identify and encourage prospective college teachers, change 
some of our procedures and practices in the programs leading to doctoral 
degrees, develop jointly various programs with business, industry, and 
government, and establish salary levels that conqpare favorably with 
off-campus offers even though not equal. 

To help the universities bring to the State additional faculty 
members of great distinction, the 1964 Legislature established a program 
of Regents Professorships in Science and in the Humanities. Eventually 
chairs in ten universities will be supported by means of Regents contracts 
with outstanding scholars selected by the universities and by contracts 
with the institutions concerned to supply proper facilities, supplies, 
professional assistants, and such other services as may be necessary. 

The legislative act called for annual appropriations, up to $100,000 for 
each chair. By assisting universities to attract and hold additional 
scholars of unusual distinction the State hopes to stimulate the develop- 
ment of centers of excellence. 

A parallel program of guest professorships primarily for under- 
graduate colleges is proposed by the Regents in order to sustain and 
enhance an atmosphere of intellectual vigor throughout higher education. 
Such a program over a period of years would enable a large nu«d>er of 
college faculties to invite distinguished teacher -scholars to join them 
for short periods of time. Experience with such programs elsewhere has 
shown that both faculty and students benefit greatly. Since the graduate 
centers depend in large part on the undergraduate colleges for the identi- 
fication, encouragement, and preparation of prospective graduate students, 
a program of Regents Guest Professorships would be a logical extension of 
the present program of Regents University Professorships. 

The Department, in collaboration with all of the colleges and 
universities of the State, should again give special attention to matters 
related to the supply and demand for college faculty. 

The Regents: 

(29) Will direct the State Education Department staff in Higher 
Education to give special attention during the coming year 
to the iiiq>ending shortage of new college teachers and to 
encourage and assist appropriate groups in taking steps to 
offset this emergency, including the following: 



13 / Estimates of the additional teachers needed in higher education by 
1969-70 vary from 35,700 to 50,000. According to an estimate in the 
Federal Office of Education, the nundier of doctor's degrees awarded 
in that year will be 18,300, with about 11,000 going into higher 
education. 
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Consult with the Council on Graduate Education and the 
Advisory Council on Higher Education on ways In which the 
time lapse between the bachelor's degree and doctorate 
may be shortened; take all possible steps to Implement 
any feasible plan that can be developed. 

Review and report to the Regents on the desirability and 
feasibility of the suggestion that a new degree be creat^itd 
short of the Ph.D. but Involving a well-conceived new pro- 
gram of research and study. 

Consider ways In which retired professors could be encouraged 
and assisted to continue to serve. 

Give special attention to the recent report of the Gover- 
nor's Committee on the Education and Employment of Women 
and to seek the Committee's further advice and assistance 
In respect to college Instruction. 

Organize a coordinated effort by colleges and Interested 
civic groups to activate In each major region of the State 
a "college faculty resources registry" — a directory list- 
ing of qualified personnel Interested In part-time employ- 
ment as college teachers. 

(30) Explore with college administrators and representative faculty 
members possible ways to Identify prospective college teachers 
early In their undergraduate programs and to encourage them In 
reaching their objectives. 

(31) Recommend the establishment by the Legislature and Governor In 
1965 and subsequent years of legislative support for a program 
of distinguished visiting professors at undergraduate colleges. 

(32) Recommend that groups of colleges and universities that 

have close geographic and other ties develop Inter institutional 
cooperative programs and joint use of resources, human and 
material, to further the scope of their services to students 
and to the State. 

Facilities. Budgets. Organization— Public Higher Education 

The proposals in the Master Plans of the two public universities 
Include a number of goals and recommendations to greatly strengthen their 
facilities. These can be found in the summaries given In Part IV, Alisost 
all of the proposals are strongly endorsed by the Regents. Both Institu- 
tions aim for distinction and Increased service to the State; but they 
cannot attain the goals set forth In their Master Plans unless they 
are freed from unnecessary procedural restraints, and unless the necessary 
funds are put at their disposal. 
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Information on the budget requests for 1965-66 has been 
received and discussed by the Regents. The Regents consider these 
requests to be a realistic estimate of the level of support that these 
two universities require. 

With respect to City University^ State support Is such a critical 
matter that the old and controversial question of the relative amount of 
support from the City and from the State to meet Its needs should not be 
allowed to hold up funds needed, either for operations or capital develop- 
ment. City University should be provided the level of support from City 
and State sources Indicated In Its budget proposals; particularly the sums 
needed to expand the graduate programs proposed by the University by 1968. 
During the next year there should be developed an equitable over-all formula 
for determining State appropriations for City University purposes. Including 
graduate education, and this formula should be advanced as an amendment to 
City University's Master Plan by 1966. 

Although critically Important, this matter of budget and an 
appropriate formula for State support Is only one strand In a complex 
network of relationships Involving the State and City University which has 
grown through the years without design or order. A confusing array of 
relationships and understandings, many of them Informal, has resulted. 

They Involve the Board of Higher Education and City University's Chancellor, 
the Mayor, the Board of Estimate, State University, the Regents, the Governor, 
and legislative leaders. A clarification and simplification of State-City 
relationships with respect to City University Is urgently needed. 

With respect to the community colleges throughout the State 
there are also a number of special problems. These Institutions are legally 
Identified under both State and local governments^ Their legal structure 
was described briefly on page 6. They are clearly Intended to provide 

opportunities for persons who need post -high- school education and who live 
within dally commuting distance of the community college. The Regents' 
policy on these Institutions Is presented In Appendix F. 

Although based on sound and accepted principles of balanced local 
control with statewide supervision and coordination, the State's community 
college law needs Improvement on several key points. One of these Is the 
relationship that should prevail between the local sponsoring body (which 
by law provides one- third of operating and one-half of capital expenses) 
and the community college board of trustees. The evidence Is quite clear 
that at present the structure allows the sponsor, through the budget 
approval process, to make or heavily Influence educational decisions which 
ought to be fully controlled by the trustees. This problem Is compounded 
In areas where more than one conmunlty college Is found and the sponsorship 
Is by more than one agency. 

Another matter currently working In some cases at cross purposes 
with the original legal Intent In founding community colleges relates to 
the "charge back." This Is a charge Imposed automatically on counties for 
attendance by their residents as students In community colleges maintained 
elsewhere. Conceived originally to enable students to get community college 
Instruction when none was available In their honm area, It now has two basic 
weaknesses which have become apparent with the widespread development of 
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new conounlty colleges. It forces a locality which maintains a conmunlty 
college both to support Its programs and to pay for some resident students' 
attendance elsewhere. Many such students enroll in the same programs 
offered by the connunlty college close to their homes. Current "charge 
back" procedure also enables some localities which do not now have a 
community college, but could afford one and also have adequate population 
to justify one, to exploit services provided by connunlty colleges maintained 
by other localities. This exploitation Is made more acute by the fact that 
there Is no "charge back" provision at all for capital development costs. 

In order to move more rapidly and in an orderly manner toward 
the goals for public higher education, the Regents believe that a nund>er of 
steps should be taken. 

The Regents: 

(33) Will continue to support any additional legislative action 
needed to give State University the autonomy of administrative 
operation typical of the strongest state universities in the 
country. 

Recommend that the following changes In the Education Law 
relating to community colleges be enacted: 

(34) Abolish the provision authorizing establishment of a four-year 
community college. 

(35) Provide that after a local sponsoring agency acts to establish 
the first community college in a given geographic area, the same 
agency must also be the sponsor of all later community college 
developments In that area. 

(36) Clarify the realms of administrative jurisdiction and responsi- 
bility of the local sponsoring agency and the local boards of 
trustees of community colleges so that only the latter controls 
institutional operations such as the development of the budget, 
qualifications of staff, and specifications of physical plant 
equipment as well as matters of program development and 
instruction. 

(37) Provide that, when a student leaves his home area where a 
eommunlty college exists, to attend one located elsewhere and 
enrolls in a program offered by the community college In his home 
area, no "charge back" to the area of residence should be levied. 
Provide further that exception to this general rule can be made 
for Individual students If approved by the board of trustees of 
the community college In the student's area of residence. 

(38) Establish another "charge back" to apply to costs Incurred by 

a local supporting area for capital development and purchase of 
major equipment, with provisions similar to those relating to 
operating expenses. 
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(39) Reeoimend that the Board of Trustees of State University give 
further study to advantages and disadvantages of doraitories at 
comminity colleges. 

(40) Reconmend that State University be given encourageront and 
support in strengthening its program of institutional research 
and fact finding to improve both its own understanding and to aid 
in public interpretation of such matters as characteristics of 
the student body, faculty supply and demand, and fiscal needs for 
current operations and capital outlay. 

(41) Will direct the State Education Department in cooperation with 
City University to study the merits of amending the Education 
Law to remove the identification of City University with the 
New York City public schools. 

(42) Have requested the Conmlssloner of Education, in consultation 
with the President of State University and the Chancellor of 
City University, to recommend a course of action for clarifying 
the State's relationship to City University for the consideration 
of all interested parties not later than December 1, 1965. 

(43) Recomnend that the Education Law be amended to authorize State 
appropriations for current operations to City University to be 
made on a current rather than a reinJ>ursement basis. 



(44) Recomnend that the Education Law be amended to give a continuing 
statutory basis to the present legislative practice of providing 
from State appropriations payments to New York City to assist it 
to meet costs of physical facilities for higher education. 

(45) Recomnend that the Education Law be amended to authorize payments 
from State monies to City University for use in paying half the 
cost of ccnstruction of physical facilities as opposed to half 
the cost of debt service for higher educational capital develop- 
ment, as is now the case. 

(46) Recomnend that consideration be given to making payments for 
construction costs to the Board of Higher Education rather than 
to the Board of Estimate of the City of New York so that the 
University can participate more fully and flexibly in the programs 
of the State IH#rmitory Authority and the Higher Education Facil- 
ities Act of 1963. 

(47) Recomnend that there be developed an equitable over-all formula 
for determining the State appropriation to City University, 
Including graduate education, and that this formula be advanced 
as an amendment to City University's Master Plan by 1966. 






New Approaches to Teaching and Learning 

The pressures of overwhelming numbers of persons seeking 
education beyond the high school, shortages In personnel and staff. 

Increased requests for assistance from business. Industry, government 
and society In general will require that Institutions of higher educa- 
tion use new approaches and devices, some of which will be strange and 
distasteful to both faculty and administration. But these must be 
explored fully. A number of Institutions In the State have been doing so 
for many years. Others have more recently started their pioneering efforts. 
The pace generally has stepped up and yet one would have to say that the 
over-all picture Is pretty much "business as before." This Is due not only 
to a sincere preference to continue long established procedures which have 
brought quality and variety to American higher education, but also to a 
distrust of extravagant and enthusiastic claims sometimes made on behalf 
of television, programmed learning, and other "devices." 

The task ahead Is to Involve able teachers of subject matter 
fields In working with new media and In developing the testing programs 
which will give them evidence that the changes Introduced to stimulate 
and assist the student to learn have produced students as competent as 
those exposed to the traditional approaches. Unless the comounlty of 
scholars and teachers that constitute a college faculty is so convinced, 
few real changes bearing directly on classroom Instruction will be made. 

The ones that are made, moreover, will not be as productive Intellectually 
as they should be because they will not be guided and supervised by the 
ablest members of the faculty. Experts in communication have a most critical 
role here. They have the best understanding of many of the techniques that 
could bring about dramatic advances. But In the last analysis, they can only 
advise and assist the Instructor. 

A further task Is to encourage able faculty, and periodically to 
help them through reasonable grants of time and money, to redevelop and 
rearrange the materials in their courses, In order more clearly to define 
their essential role as teachers. The teacher Is indispensable In handling 
certain sections of most formal courses of Instruction. The materials In 
other sections, however, can be handled by the student himself with a high 
degree of Independence If the necessary guidance and source materials are 
provided. This viewpoint Is neither new nor profound. Many demonstrations 
at the college level have shown that the time and effort of the best 
teachers can be used more economically and just as effectively if the student 
Is expected to assume a greater responsibility for his own education. The 
procedures are not new but some of the devices and techniques are. 

Regents planning on a statewide basis for the introduction of 
such devices is not new either. For more than ten years the Regents have 
urged the development of nonconnerclal educational television in Hew York 
State. In 1952 they proposed the first major statewide ETV system in the 
country, which envisioned the activation of ten UHF channels located through- 
out the State. A bill appropriating funds for implementing the plan was 
approved by the Legislature In 1953 but vetoed by the Governor. 
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In the intervening years the Regents have continued to press 
for funds to encourage and support development of ETV« In the meantime) 
with modest State help, several nonprofit groups, schools, and colleges 
have successfully launched educational television in several parts of the 
State. Special credit is due the nine educational television councils 
ffhose valued efforts have been a major factor in keeping educational 
television alive. 

In 1962, a .new statewide plan based on the recommendations of 

the Starlin Report^' was proposed by the Regents. Early this year at the 
request of the Governor, the President of State University outlined a 
flYC«yeAr plan for developing an ETV network within the University which, 
when coordinated with the statewide plan envisioned in the Starlin Report, 
would provide the State with excellent ETV facilities. 

Innovation will be necessary not only in the classroom, but 
throughout the management and organization of the institution as a whole. 

To accommodate the increased enrollment some institutions have already 
changed the academic year to use the summers more fully and the instruc- 
tional day from early in the morning to late at night. Savings in plant 
operation are usually not as high as might be expected, yet there is some 
economy in operation per student and a very great saving in capital costs 
if the only other alternative is to build another building or even a campus. 

The State has a c ^ep vested interest in all these possible 
changes^ in the first plr. o, because of the greater educational oppor- 
tunities that would accrue ^'O its citizens as a wholes and secondly, because 
costs could be reduced. 

The Regents: 

(48) Recoimend that all New York colleges and universities promote 
the practice of granting advanced credit in those fields for 
which proficiency examinations have been passed, regardless of 
whether the competence of the student was developed through 
formal instruction or through independent study. 

(49) Will expand the nund>er of fields of studies for which State 
Education Department proficiency examinations are available 

as rapidly as possible, with priority given to such courses as 
an thropology, business, professional education, and statistics. 

(50) Recommend that institutions serving large enrollments or offering 
complex, advanced programs, plan as rapidly as possible to develop 
on-campus educational facilities (closed circuit or 2500 megacycle 
transmission). 



13/ Glenn Starlin, Television and Higher Education . A Plan for Statewide 

Development in New York. The State Education Department, Albany, 1962. 
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(51) Recoranend that Individual institutions (public and private) 
consider the development of a "college conmunlcatlons center" 
and programs of training of faculty In the use of all parts 
of such a center. These centers facilitate a coordinated and 
complete use of educational conmunlcatlons materials and equip- 
ment, such as radio, television, progranmed instruction, library 
resources, and computer-related Instructional aids. 

(52) Will continue their efforts to secure a statewide educational 
television network in cooperation with State University, other 
colleges and universities, and the educational television councils. 

(53) Recommend that all colleges and universities, private and public, 
which have not yet done so. Intensify their studies, experimenta- 
tions, and actions to establish year-round operations, and In 
doing so examine not only the mechanics Involved but also ways 

to provide a full range of programs throughout the year. 

Libraries 



Libraries, more than most other areas of public service, require 
full and complete planning to Include every level of library use. The cost 
of libraries, the rapidity with which library materials are being produced, 
and the need to prevent wasteful duplication should discourage Institutions 
of higher education, both public and private, from trying to develop their 
own Independent and complete library services. Cooperative effort In such 
functions as planning and purchasing Is the key to the ultimate solution for 
library development. Since libraries are a critical part of successful 
higher education, planning for library services should be given a high priority. 

Mounting enrollments in undergraduate institutions of higher 
education, plus a strong emphasis on independent study and wide reading, 
have brought into sharp focus the inability of most college and university 
libraries fully to meet the demands. Lacking a cooperative structure for 
planning of acquisitions, referring unmet requests, and providing biblio- 
graphical information, college libraries are hard pressed to supply the 
general services that are needed. At the same time, all types of libraries, 
academic, special, and public, are now involved in the problems of library 
service at the reference and research level. Specialists and all research 
workers are faced with a growth of knowledge and a concomitant expansion of 
the printed word. This makes it increasingly difficult for scholars to be 
familiar with the mountainous volume of reference and research materials 
coming from today's new discoveries on every front. Solutions Involving 
all types of libraries must be found because adequate library service is 
vital to the growth and development of business, industrial, and academic 
research. 



The need for improved reference and research library service in 
New York State was brought to public attention in 1960 when the Commissioner 
of Education appointed a committee to study the problems of library service 
of an advanced nature. After successfully developing a network of 22 basic 
public library systems, the task of providing a capstone to this structure 
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VA8 undertaken. In 1961, the Report of the Commissioner' s Conalttee on 
Reference and Research Library Resources was Issued. This report stressed 
two concepts: the need for a total coordinated program which includes all 

types of libraries, and the need for a flexible plan capable of meeting the 
changing needs and a changing technology. 

The Board of Regents have included in their legislative program 
for 1965 a bill to aid in the development of reference and research library 
resources. 



The proposed act would: 

1. Establish an Advisory State Reference and Research Library 
Resources Board to consist of nine members, appointed by the 
Regents. 

2. Provide for the establishment of regional reference and 
research library systems upon the request of the boards of 
trustees of educational institutions providing reference and 
research library service and upon the approval of the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

3. Provide State aid to the regional reference and research 
library systems. 

4. Appropriate a sum to the Education Department to be utilized 
for the development of a statewide program of reference and 
research library resources. 

Regional and State level programs would be developed to insure 
that all the residents of the State can identify, locate, and gain access 
to the reference and research library materials they need. 

The Regents: 

(54) Recommend establishing a statewide system of regional reference 
and research libraries along the lines described in the Regents 
special committee report of 1961; this should be set in motion 
by a pilot project for which the Regents have requested funds 
from the Governor and Legislature for 1965-66. 

Museums 



Museums provide educational opportunities that supplement the 
schools in their programs of regular and adult education. A survey of 
179 museums in New York State in 1961 recorded over two million student 
visits, equal to half the public school enrollment. A million school visits 
occurred in New York City alone. General attendance is now over twenty million. 

The public does not generally recognize, however, that museums of 
the State are also integral parts of higher education. Their collections are 
essential to the transmission of our cultural heritage. They preserve, conserve. 
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and Interpret these materials for a wide range of publics* Museums must 
maintain staffs of specialists who can organize material Into orderly 
systems so that these collections can be studied and Interpreted* Museums, 
therefore, are reference centers for the training of specialists In 
systematic biology, paleontology, and In those subject areas of anthropol- 
ogy, history, and fine arts, for which collections are essential research 
resources* 



For years graduate students In neighboring universities have 
received training under museum faculties* A variety of opportunities for 
undergraduate study has also been provided* In these and other respects 
museums have played an Important role In higher education* That the 
museums In New York State do In fact contribute significantly to education 
at the highest level Is evidenced by the answers to a letter of Inquiry on 
this matter* Museums located throughout the State report that they coop- 
erate with university graduate schools In training students In such fields 
as anthropology, art, botany, history, geology, paleontology, and zoology* 

The museum resources within Mew York State are superb* Lack of 
funds, however. Is seriously limiting the availability of these resources* 

The demands for educational services of museums are Increasing at a more 
rapid rate than the funds for their support* This was made clear In a 
taport to the Regents two years ago by a committee of dlstliigulshed museum 
authorities *i^t/ The committee strongly urged that the State give supple- 
mentary financial support to strengthen and expand the educational use of 
museums* The Regents agree that any comprehensive plan for higher education 
should Include State aid to museums In order that they may not only maintain 
their present research and teaching resources, but also develop them store 
fully* 

The Regents: 

(55) Recommend that Institutions of higher education Increase their 
use of the resources available In the museums of the State by 
establishing additional cooperative relationships for research 
and undergraduate instruction* Joint use of facilities and highly 
specialized staff in such areas as anthropology, history, and 
fine arts is urged, along with the development of more formally 
organized opportunities for students to earn college credit through 
individual study and proficiency examinations* 

(56) Have drafted a statewide plan for expanding and strengthening 
museum services; legislation lnq>lementlng this plan and budgetary 
support for setting the plan in motion should be provided* 



14 / Report of the Commissioner* s Committee on Museum Resources 1962 * The 
University of The State of New York, The State Education Department, 
New York State Museum and Science Service, Albany* 
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4. TO IMPROVE STATE SERVICES TO THE COLLEGES 

State services to the colleges and universities have beer^ 
provided in the past by the State Education Department, the Dormitory 
Authority, and the Higher Education Assistance Corporation. The programs 
of the last two are described in their annual reports. Their excellent 
contributions are recognized elsewhere in this statement and no changes 
are proposed. 

The services of the State Education Department will be con- 
sidered briefly in the following paragraphs because the trend shown in 
recent years indicates the probable future development of such services 
to the campuses of the State. 

As might be expected in the light of the State's growing 
activity in higher education and the increase in size and number of col- 
leges and universities, the State Education Department staff directly 
concerned has been expanded. Relatively little of this expansion, however, 
has occurred in the Office of Higher Education. This unit is responsible 
for handling the increase in such legally mandated matters as charters and 
approval of curriculums. Since these duties are heavier than before and as 
important as ever, the Office's staff should be augmented. 

Three new offices serving higher education have beer established 
in the State Education Department since 1961. Each of them is manned by 
a small staff which can concentrate full time on special services to the 
colleges throughout the State. These offices focus their attention exclu- 
sively on areas in which there is a critical situation due either to a 
shortage of personnel or to the size of the tasks ahead. The Office of 
Foreign Area Studies, giving special attention to the non-Western civiliza- 
tions, is an example of the former; the Office of Administrative Services 
illustrates the latter. Both offices have provided a wide range of services 
for colleges and universities and have stimulated cooperacive programs in 
every region of the State. 

The third recent addition is the Office of Planning in Higher 
Education. This was established originally to assist the Regents and 
Department to develop the Regents Plan. Since the Regents' responsibility 
for planning is on a continuing basis, a number of studies and special 
projects are contemplated between the release of the 1964 Plan and ^ 
be reported in 1968. A tentative list of these is included as Appendix n. 
Among these is one of particular importance for future planning. It is a 
proposed study of fiscal procedures used by private and public colleges and 
universities. The need for better data on finances became clear as material 
was prepared for Part VI of this plan. This Part provides a brief summary 
of financial information and estimates of costs expected to 1970. 

With the Governor' s appointment of the Board of Regents as the 
Commission for the Higher Education Facilities Act (1963), the Office 
was expanded with Federal funds to provide the necessary additional staff 
to develop and implement the State Plan which this Act requires. This is, 
no doubt. Just a beginning of State services to the colleges in regard to 
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Fedeial prograins. The greater involvement of the Federal Government in 
higher education i« a certainty. In planning ahead every effort will be 
made to simplify the relation of the colleges to the Department by keeping 
all of the State and Federal planning efforts concentrated in this one 
Office. 



Looking to the future, it is obvious that the Department will 
have to do no less than in the past in the area of regulation and super- 
to guarantee minimum standards. The colleges can expect that even 
the Office directly responsible for these fundamental operations will be 
developing also along the lines of the three new offices, namely, to stress 
additional service rather than regulatory supervision. Concentration will 
be on curriculum and instruction, including teacher education. 

In fact, such new projects are already under way in the Office 
of Higher Education. For example, the Proficiency Examination Project, 
offering the possibility of college credits and of teacher certification 
credits on the basis of competency examinations, involves the cooperation 
of over 140 colleges of the State and presently enlists the services of 
75 faculty members from 33 colleges and universities. An example of 
another cooperative project is a joint undertaking by five colleges and 
the Department to explore thoroughly the various recommendations recently 
made by James B. Conant for the improvement of teacher preparation in his 
report. Education of American Teachers . 

The Office of Professional Education has been recently staffed to 
give more attention to education for the professions. Heretofore, it has 
been occupied almost exclusively with heavy responsibilities for developing 
and administering examinations for licensure and for enforcing the Education 
Law pertaining to the professions. Joint projects and planning conferences 
involving the various Boards of Examiners, the professional societies, and 
the professional colleges will be held to attack a variety of pressing 
problems in education for the professions. 

The next specialized office to serve all the colleges of the State 
should be established in the field of science, engineering, and technology. 
This has been postponed up to this time because the Federal Government, 
through such programs as those of the National Science Foundation and the 
Federal Office of Education, has been giving special attention to programs 
at the college and university level. The State's funds have been used to 
complement these by supporting in-service education programs at the high 
school and elementary level. But the need for a special Office of Science 
and Technology in higher education is now pressing. 

During the current year a number of institutions, organizations, 
commit teees, and State agencies have become deeply involved and concerned 
about various aspects of science education and research in the State* Among 
these are every university and most of the colleges in the State, the State 
Advisory Council on Higher Education, the Advisory Council for the Advance- 
ment of Industrial Research and Development, the New York State Science and 
Technology Foundation, the Science Advisory Countil, the Office of Space 
and Atomic Development, and laboratories and research divisions of business 
and industry. 
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All of these groups could be assisted in their efforts by the 
Department, as experience with the other recently established specialized 
offices has shown. Without this there will be duplication of effort and 
needless expenditure of funds not only by these and similar groups but 
also by the colleges in responding to inquiries for certain basic data on 
resources, projects, programs and so forth. 



A number of offices in the Department not under the Associate 
Commissioner for Higher Education serve the colleges and universities. 

Among these are the Office of Research and Evaluation and the Regents 
Examination and Scholarship Center. These offices have been indispensable 
in providing data necessary to long-range, statewide planning. In this 
connection, it should be pointed out that more complete 

needed on academic aptitudes and career interests of high school paduates, 
viewed as a total population from year to year and viewed as populations in 
particular regions of the State. At the present time approxiMtely 65 per 
cent of all the high school graduates of the State take the Regents Scholar- 
ship Examination. This is the nearest thing in New York State to a state- 
wide test of academic aptitude. Many other states have found it wise to 
establish statewide programs of testing and surveying abilities, backgroun s, 
and interests of high school graduates as a foundation for planning for 
higher education. 



The Regents: 

(57) Recommend that each private college and university develop by 
1968 a "perpetual inventory" type of long-range plan, looking 
ahead at least five years for program and fiscal development. 

(58) Will direct the State Education Department to make a study in 
cooperation with the Board of Trustees, State University of New 
York; the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York; 
and the privately controlled colleges and universities to 
describe more precisely and completely the fiscal procedures 
followed in higher education, and to determine better per-student 
cost figures on which to base cost estimates and comparisons. 

(59) Will establish in the State Education Department at an early 
date an Office of Science and Technology. 

(60) Will establish a periodic survey of college-going aspirations 
and other related characteristics of high school seniors, using 
fully the Regents Scholarships Examination which already reaches 
annually most high school seniors in the State. 
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5. TO GUIDE AND ENCOURAGE THE DEVELOFMENT 
OF NEW PROGRAMS AND INSTITUTIONS 

In developing new prograns and new institutions in an orderly, 
well planned manner, the academic community faces a paradox. The inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of each Institution as a unit are necessary and 
should be fostered; the comson interests and general strength of all the 
colleges and universities as a group or "federation of colleges" are also 
essential and to be furthered. Both of these desirable conditions can be 
preserved by adopting attitudes and taking action favorable to interinsti- 
tutional cooperation. A wise balance of regulation and control on the one 
hand, and stimulus and encouragement on the other, is required. 

Regulation and Control 

The colleges and universities comprising the higher educational 
component of The University of The State of New York operate with a high 
degree of independence under the Education Law, Regents Rule<i, and Com- 
missioner's Regulations. Most of the legal sections that apply to colleges 
are concerned with maintaining minimum standards or with establishing poli- 
cies for the State as a whole which will encourage the general improvement 
of programs and administration. The State Education Department, which ap- 
plies these standards and policies, has regularly sought guidance and en- 
dorsement of its procedures through extensive involvement of college and 
university representatives on advisory councils and committees. The re- 
sulting guidelines are followed when recommendations are made to the Re- 
gents on provisional charters, on absolute charters, and when registering 
(approving) new curriculums leading to degrees. Furthermore, the resjtions 
of other institutions in the area in which the petitioning college is 
located are sought. Leaders throughout the State are consulted whenever 
special problems appear. 

These procedures have been informal and without reference to 
long range planning. This approach was adequate in the past when changes 
in the system were small, gradual, and relatively infrequent. More de- 
liberate and formal procedures are now needed. 

The situation has changed drastically in recent years. Higher 
education must be greatly expanded throughout the State, and the law pro- 
vides that this be done according to long range statewide planning. With- 
out such planning, costly duplication of program and effort will occur 
and needless conflicts will develop. But planning is impossible unless 
there is increased coordination and control over the launching of new 
curriculums, the expansion of new programs, and the establishment of new 
colleges, branches, or extension centers. 

The State Advisory Council on Higher Education agrees with the 
Department that for the years ahead it will be increasingly important to 
keep all institutions well informed of the plans developed by any one of 
them, and that more formal procedures will be needed in the Department fpr 
handling petitions for changes. These procedures should be developed with 
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the assistance of all sectors of higher education In the State to guaran- 
tee the strong support of the academic community. Changes In the Educa- 
tion Law may be needed, but they should be considered only If the colleges 
and universities are agreed that they are necessary. 

Among the elements that should be considered for Inclusion In a 
more formal plan for the approval of new programs and Institutions would 
be: (a) a request from the college concerned, with a rationale for the 

new venture. Including Its own appraisal of the local and statewide situa- 
tion if these are pertinent; (b) a review and report by the Office of 
Planning in Higher Education on the relationship of the proposed action 
to the current Regents Plan; (c) a preliminary decision by the Office of 
Higher Education after conferences with the Institution and other colleges 
most directly concerned; (d) a review of the preliminary decision by a 
group representative of the public and private colleges throughout the 
State for advice and reaction; (e) a final decision or recomnendatlon by 
the Office of Higher Education; and (f) an opportunity to appeal the De- 
partment* s decision directly to the Regents. With a mechanism of this 
sort, fully understood and strongly supported by the boards of control 
and the chief executive officers of the Institutions of higher education, 
needless duplication of facilities and efforts could be avoided, and de- 
cisions could be reached on all matters of critical Importance to state- 
wide planning. Care would have to be exercised not to create a complex 
and Involved procedure that would greatly slow down Implementation of an 
Institution's plans for development. 

With regard to Incorporation or chartering of new colleges, a 
change in the Education Law is needed. At present, a proposed corpora- 
tion need meet only a minimum financial requirement of $500,000 that was 
set in the law in 1892. A more realistic requirement, in view of current 
economic factors, would be at least twice the amount stipulated In the 
statute. The present amount of $500,000 would suffice for junior colleges. 

Stimulus and Assistance 

The procedures suggested above will have constructive aspects, 
but the Implementation of long range plans requires a more positive ap- 
proach. Long range planning can be more effective if it does not depend 
entirely on proposals originating with the institutions. Ways must be 
found to encourage and assist colleges and universities to launch or ex- 
pand programs to meet critical needs of the State. 

One way to do this would be through contractual arrangements 
with a college, private or public, which would agree to develop certain 
programs as a service to the State, provided that financial assistance 
could be given Immediately and through the formative years. (See also 
pages 73 and 79.) If the Board of Regents, as a focal center for plann- 
ing In the State, had funds available for such purposes they could move 
rapidly to supplement the plans submitted by Individual Institutions In 
the areas of greatest State need. 
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Assurance of financial help would enable institutions to 
expedite development of new and expanded programs as a service to the 
State. Sharper focus and more consistent direction would thus be given 
to long range planning -- a focus and direction which are essential if 
planning is to be effective and genuinely statewide. As the board re- 
sponsible for statewide planning involving both private and public in- 
stitutions, the Regents are in a position to determine the areas of 
greatest need and to apply supplementary funds where they would be most 
productive. 



The Regents: 

(61) Will direct the Education Department to develop a plan in con- 
sultation with chief executive officers of colleges and uni- 
versities representative of The University of The State of 
New York, to provide guidelines and more formal procedures for 
the establishment under either public or private auspices of 
new curriculums, new institutions of higher education, new 
college branches, or extension centers. These guidelines and 
procedures should guarantee the widespread discussion and re- 
view of proposed new developments by the academic community in 
New York State before formal action is taken by the Regents or 
the Department. 

(62) Recommend that the conditions of incorporation of a college, 
now requiring at least $500,000, be changed to $1,000,000; 
except that the former figure will remain for incorporation 
of new junior colleges. 

(63) Recommend that the Legislature appropriate for fiscal 1965-66 
and subsequent years the sum of $500,000 to be used by the 
Board of Regents to contract with colleges, public or private, 
for the initial development of programs in areas of critical 
State need, the contracts to be made on a matching basis and 
for a period not to exceed five years. 



PART VI 



THE COSTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Hlghec education will require an increased flow of resources if 
the colleges and universities are to accomplish the tasks which have been 
set forth in preceding parts. Of this there can be no doubt. More faculty 
and staff must be recruited and retained in the face of a nationwide scar- 
city. More land, buildings, and equipment must be acquired. Both operating 
and capital expenditures, therefore, must rise substantially during the 
foreseeable future. 

1 . EXPENDITURES 

Two facts stand out when attention is directed to the pattern 
of current expenditures in higher education in recent years as shown in 
Table 10. The first of these is the rise in total expenditures from 1957- 
58 to 1961-6? approximately 60 per cent. During this same period, enroll- 
ment of all '-;:pes increased about 22 per cent. Thus, the expenditures for 
providing higher education increased about eight per cent per year, aside 
from the increases attributable to larger enrollments. 

The second fact which stands out is the consistency with which 
the educational dollar is divided among the several types of expenditures, 
regardless of the type of four-year institution being examined. In 1961- 
62 the expenditures for resident instruction and research varied only 
between 66 and 68 per cent of the total, and the same small variations are 
shown in each of the other categories. 

Per-Student Expenditures 

It would be highly desirable to be able tc report educational 
costs per student for different types of institutions, for different types 
of prograkjs, for different levels of study, and for different types of in- 
structional techniques. Unfortunately, only the first of these is at all 
possible. Table 11 indicates the approximate medians and inter- 
quartile ranges of per-student costs for different categories of institutions. 

The median figures show that annual institutional expenditures 
per student for educational and general purposes range from $1,360 for the 
31 largest private institutions to $835 for community colleges. Expendi- 
tures at both State University and City University four-year units are ap- 
proximately $1,200 per student per year. Agricultural and technical coll- 
eges reflect the expenses of their technical programs by a slightly higher 
figure than the community colleges. 

Operating Cost Pro lection 

Estimating the levels of operating expenditure for higher educa- 
tion that will be needed >by the end of the decade presents a most challeng- 
ing problem. It is clear from the record of the past, however, that the 
rate of increase in expenses for operations can be expected to accelerate 
at least as fast as the rate of increase in enrollment. More probably, for 
the reasons discussed below, costs will rise even more rapidly than enroll- 
ment, as has been true in the past five years. 
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TABLE 10 

Purposes of College and University Current Expenditures ^ 
New York State Institutions, 1957-58 and 1961-62 





Classification of Institution and 
Percentaee Distribution of Total Expenditures 


Purpose 


Private — ^ 


CUNY 


suNY y 


Community 

Colleges 


Resident Instruction & Research 


1957-58 


62 


74 


65 


61 


1961-62 


66 


67 


68 


60 


General Administration 


1957-58 


22 


11 


16 


20 


1961-62 


20 


19 


18 


25 


Plant Operation & Management 


1957-58 


11 


11 


13 


13 


1961-62 


10 


11 


12 


11 


Libraries 


1957-58 


3 


4 


3 


2 


1961-62 


3 


4 


3 


3 


Extension 


1957-58 


2 


1 


2 


4 


1961-62 


2 


•k 


* 


2 


Total Expenditures 

1957-58 


Per cent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOL.O 


Amount (millions) 


$303.7 


$ 37.4 


$ 37.0 


$ 7 • 6 


1961-62 


Per cent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Amount (millions) 


$490.4 


$ 53.9 


$ 57.6 


$ 18.1 


Percentage Increase— 1957-1961 

• 

* Less than 1/2 of 1 per cent 

y Including contract colleges 

2/ Excluding contract colleges 


61 44 

• 

at Cornell University, 
at Cornell University. 


56 


138 
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TABLE 11 



Educational & General Purpose Expenses 
Per Full-Time Equivalent Student 
New York State Institutions, 1961-62 



Glassification of Institutions 


Median 


Interquartile 
Ranae * 


Four-Year Institutions 


Private (31 largest institutions) 


$1,360 


$ 978-2,255 


State University of New York 


1,180 


1,087-1,315 


Universities and Colleges 


City University of New York 


1,200 


1,135-1,270 * 


Two-Year Institutions 


Private 


1,400 


1,093-2,792 


Agricultural & Technical Colleges 


910 


846-1,436 * 


Conmunity Colleges 


835 


698-1,006 



* The interquartile range, which is the range of the middle one-half of 
the distribution, is presented to show the most typical range. However, 
the absolute range is shown for City University of New York and the 
Agricultural and Technical colleges because they include only four and 
six institutions, respectively. 
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Faculty and administrative personnel are scarce relative to 
the demand for their services, and will become more scarce in the im- 
mediate future. Although faculty salaries rose 5.8 per cent nationally 
between 1961-62 and 1962-63, according to reports by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, this rate of increase is lower than 
the 7.4 per cent required to double salaries in a decade, as recommended 
by the Association. The goal of doubling salaries is supported by argu- 
ments both of equity and of necessity. Faculty salaries should be com- 
parable to those of other professions. Moreover, substantial increases 
are essential if a sufficient number of able faculty and staff are to 
be recruited and retained in a market characterized by Increasing mobil- 
ity and by competition with employment opportunities outside the academic 
profession. 



Other operating expenses will probably not be pushed upward 
in the near future at the same rate as salaries. However, price in- 
creases in the general economy would affect the goods and services used 
in education, and the high level of demand may make these Increases par- 
ticularly common in higher education. If the rate of Increase of the 
past five years, eight per cent a year, were to continue to 1970-71, 
the result would be a doubling of the expenditure for instruction per 
student from 1961-62 to 1970-71. It may be reasonable to assume that 
part of this will be offset by Increased efficiency, with the result 
that the cost of instruction per student may be approximately 50 per 
cent higher in 1968-69, and two- thirds higher in 1970-71, than in 
1961-62. Of course, a still greater rise in efficiency will reduce 
the per- student cost. 

Thus, it is estimated that statewide institutional operating 
expenses for educational and general purposes, other than separately 
budgeted research, will rise from approximately $550 million in 1961-62 
for approximately 476,000 full- and part-time students, to more than 
$860 million in 1968-69, and to $1 billion in 1970 for approximately 
800,000 full- and part-time students. Table 12 shows the approximate 
cost estimated for different categories of institutions. Failure of 
support for any one category will place an Increased burden on the others 
and, in fact, may require disproportionately larger outlays for unplanned 
responsibilities which must be assumed under emergency conditions or in 
response to unexpected failures. 

It must be enqphaslzed that these expense estimates do not in- 
clude all outlays which colleges and universities may make, but are 
limited to educational and general expenses. Major exclusions are ex- 
penditures for separately budgeted research and for dormitory and food 
service operations. Furthermore, there has been no attempt to include 
any extra expense due to wholly new programs which are more costly per 
8 tiudent than present programs. In brief, these cost estimates reflect 
two sources of increase: the larger enrollments expected; and the in- 
creased cost of securing faculty and other educational services, and ris- 
ing operating costs of facilities. 

The figures shown here for State University are presented on 
a different base than the $356.3 million estimcted to be needed in State 
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TABLE 12 

Estimated Educational and General Expenditures, 
New York State Institutions, 1968-69 and 1970-71* 



■ “ Estimated Expenditure 

(millions) 

Classification of Institutions 1968-69 1970- 



Four -Year or more 


Private (Including contract colleges) 


$451.0 


$ 524.0 


Public 


CUNY 


148*0 


188*0 


SONY (excluding contract colleges) 


137*0 


172*0 


Two-Year 






Private 


13*0 


18*5 


Public 


Agricultural and Technical Colleges 


15*0 


18*5 


Community Colleges 


New York City 


35*0 


43*0 


Other 


63*0 


86*0 




$862*0 


$1,050.0 



* This estimate Is based on estimates of Increases In enrollment and 
In cost per student as described In the text* No change Is assumed 
In the present ratio of part-time to full-time students or In their 
distribution among Institutions* 
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approprlatlons In 1970-71 as reported in State University's 196A Master 
Plan. A reconciliation would require that the figures In Table 12 for 
both two- and four-year Institutions be supplemented by estimates for 
the contract colleges (listed here with private colleges), new programs, 
new Institutions, and the costs of separately budgeted research. It Is 
believed that the result would not differ markedly from State University's 
efitlmate. Similarly, the estimate made here for City University makes 
only conservative allowances for the Increased costs of new, higher level, 
and special programs planned or likely to be Instituted. 

These, then, are the costs which must be met If the citizens 
of the State of Mew York wish to provide the level of higher education 
that this Plan has outlined. 

Capital Expenditures 

A survey of all private Institutions by the Office of Planning 
In Higher Education reveals contracts let or firm commitments made for 
construction totaling $379 million for the period from 1964 to 1970, with 
a concentration in the period from 1964 to 1967, Of this amount, $274 
million Is for classrooms and laboratories. Thve remainder Is for libraries, 
office space, campus centers, auditoriums, dormitories, and related facili- 
ties. In addition, possible construction totaling $280 million had been 
seriously considered but no commitments made by the time of the survey. 

State University of New York has under way a facilities expansion program 
which is expected to cost approximately $1 billion by 1970, and City Uni- 
versity of New York has proposed additional facilities costing between 
$240 million and $270 million In the next six years. Expansion of Che 
community colleges to reach 1970 enrollment goals will require some $300 
million for construction. 

Outlays of these magnitudes are made necessary. In part, by 
the sheer numbers of qualified students who are expected to seek enroll- 
ment within the State. In part, the vexpendltures are required to catch 
up with the physical requirements for a college and university education 
of acceptable quality. Many Institutions have been operating with facili- 
ties wholly Inadequate for the quantity and quality of education they seek 
to offer. Finally, the outlays are needed to supply the facilities In 
future years to progress toward the goal that all who have the potential 
and desire for post-high- school education ini New York State will be served. 

It will be Increasingly Important during the quadrennlum of this 
Plan to achieve careful coordination of facilities expansion scheduled to 
take place after 1968. From 1964 to 1968 a rapid Increase In the amount 
and quality of facilities in the private Institutions, State University, 

City University, and the community colleges will be absorbed promptly by 
expanding enrollments. However, the demonstrably slower rate of expansion 
after 1968 will make any miscalculation of the quantity, type, or location 
of new facilities both more obvious and more wasteful. This could result 
from unilateral action by a college or university. 
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2. CURRENT INCOME 

A brief analysis of current income will give a more complete 
picture of the finances of higher education* Data basic to this 
analysis are shown in Table 13. It shows the differences in income 
sources between kinds of institutions, and the changes in income sources 
from 1957 to 1961. 

Student fees were the largest single source of income for 
private institutions, but constituted only 42 per cent of the total. 

This proportion remained the same over the five-year period, even though 
total income rose 62 per cent. The rise in tuition charges (see Fig- 
ure 11, page 56), therefore, should not be interpreted as a relaxation 
of efforts by colleges to secure funds from other sources. Although 
not shown by data in Table 13, many smaller private institutions receive 
a much higher percentage of their income from tuition and fees. These 
institutions are quite numerous but enroll relatively few students as 
compared to the larger private institutions, which have a greater influ- 
ence on the figures reported. 

Public sources supplied the second largest amount of income for 
private institutions in both years. Funds from public sources include all 
payments from government sources (local. State, Federal) and payments toward 
current Institutional expenses including contract research, but do not include 
local. State, or Federal payments to students for scholarships, loans, or 
other types of student aid. 

Income at units of State University, excluding the contract 
colleges and the community colleges, rose 55 per cent during this period. 

The apparent large rise in the percentage of income from "other sources" 
is more a change in reporting techniques than a change in income sources, 
although some of the latter did occur* It is to be expected that data for 
1963-64 and subsequent years will show a larger proportion of income arising 
from student fees because of the establishment of a uniform tuition policy 
in State University. While complete figures are not yet available, it is 
estimated that tuition and fee income may reach 25 per cent of the total 
income for State University. However, this income, under present legisla- 
tion, is earmarked for debt service on the securities being issued to 
finance the construction of facilities needed by State University. 

At City University income has increased approximately 43 per cent 
over the period, but with no particular changes in the sources from which 
it was drawn. Student fees constituted 16 per cent in each year and public 
sources made up almost all of the remainder * 

The community colleges reported the largest percentage rise in 
income in the period under study. The 122 per cent increase reflected the 
increase in the number of community colleges and in their enrollment* How- 
ever, the relative sources of income remained almost constant between 1957 
and 1961 at approximately 40 per cent from student fees and 60 per cent 
from public sources. 
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TABLE 13 

Sources of College and University Income, 

New York State Institutions, 1957-58 and 1961-62 



Classification of Institution and 
Percentage Distribution of Total Income 
Private . . Community 

Source of Income Coll. & Univ. CUNY SUNY U Colleges 



Student Pees 


1957-58 


42 


16 


9 


42 


1961-62 


42 


16 


7 


40 


Endowment Earnings 


1957-58 


11 


* 


* 


* 


1961-62 


8 


* 


* 


* 


Gifts and Grants 


1957-58 


11 


* 


1 


* 


1961-62 


10 


* 


2 


* 


Public Sources 


1957-58 


18 


84 


88 


58 


1961-62 


25 


81 


80 


60 


Sales and Service 


1957-58 


9 


* 


1 


* 


1961-62 


8 


2 


* 


* 


Other Sources 


1957-58 


9 


* 


* 


* 


1961-62 


7 


* 


11 


* 


Total Income 
1957-58 


Per cent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Amount (millions) 


$312.2 


$ 38.4 


$ 38.2 


$ 8.3 


1961-62 


Per cent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Amount (millions) 


$504.3 


$ 55.0 


$ 59.2 


$ 18.4 


Percentage Increase 


-1957-1961 62 


43 


55 


122 



* Less than 1/2 of 1 per cent. 

jl/ Includes contract colleges at Cornell University. 

2/ Excludes contract colleges at Cornell University. 

Source: Compiled from the College and University Financial Reports submitted 

to the State Department of Education. 
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Implications for Planning 

Needed expansion of higher education in New York State will 
require measures to stretch revenues. Some of these may be repugnant 
and contradictory to cherished traditions, but such possibilities as more 
efficient schedules and longer academic calendar, better use of plant, 
increased inter- institutional cooperation and collaboration, mergers of 
institutions, specialization within the merged system, and even some 
absorption of one college by another, may be wise and necessary. 

New educational technology offers a partial solution of the 
problems of rising numbers and rising costs per capita. Every effort 
should be made to take advantage of technological progress whenever 
improved results are probable. However, proposed innovations often are 
slow to achieve technical feasibility for every-day use and are even 
slower to achieve wide adoption. Impact on costs during the four years 
covered by this Regents Plan is not expected to be significant. A sober 
examination of the cost-reducing possibilities of new techniques points 
to the conclusion that their most common result will be the substitution 
of one type of cost for another, with some econonqr rather than a large 
reduction of expenditures. 



3. CAPITAL FUNDS 

Over the years the citizens of New York State have made a 
huge investment in physical facilities for higher education. The total 
value of these holdings reported in 1963 was approximately $2.0 billion 
(see Table 21) Appendix E) of which over $1.35 billion is held by private 
institutions, approximately $400 million by State University, approximately 
$80 million by City University (four-year units), and about $65 million by 
the community colleges. The striking fact is that by 1970, expenditures 
planned for capital development by all colleges and universities will 
require more dollars than the total value reported for all of the facilities 
now in existence. 

The capital expenditures which will be required by the end of 
the decade clearly would place a severe burden on the people if financed 
from current income, either through taxation or contributions. This is a 
long-range investment in facilities, which. in turn will contribute to 
lasting improvements in higher education. 

In part, of course, this outlay is needed to enable State Univer- 
sity of New York to achieve its objectives and full scope of services, an 
expenditure made larger by the relative recency of the University's 
establishment. Throughout much of their history, the central and western 
states have been building public institutions offering comprehensive 
programs. New York, like most of the states of the New England and Eastern 
Seaboard, has not followed this course, but until recently relied very 
heavily upon private institutions. In 1948 the State committed itself to 
building a State University to help meet its needs. 
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A related commitment which the State has long had but which 
also will require increased funds is the contribution toward the capital 
expenditures of City University* Modernizing and expanding facilities for 
undergraduate and graduate programs will be expensive but necessary. 

If the plans of private institutions are to be realized, and if 
they continue to rely on contributions and to a lesser extent on current 
income for capital expenditures, these resources will be strained to the 
utmost. The institutions may be forced to undertake programs of borrowing 
in order to finance their anticipated outlays for capital facilities. The 
already sizable program of the State Dormitory Authority to finance, construct, 
and equip all types of college buildings is witness to this fact (see page 8). 
Careful planning will be vital because the need for funds for amortizing 
costs of facilities may be competing with the need for funds for costs of 
operations. Insufficient revenue to meet both kinds of outlays would place 
an institution in fiscal difficulty. 

The recent enactment by the Federal government of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act offers some assistance to public and private 
colleges in the financing of certain types of physical expansion* As 
currently written, the legislation provides approximately $19 million a 
year to New York State to be allocated to projects of colleges and univer- 
sities, according to a State Plan administered by the Regents in accord 
vith regulations of the Federal Office of Education* Funds of this amount, 
welcome as they are, will not go far toward meeting the physical expansion 
requirements of higher institutions in the State of New York* 

Borrowing by public institutions in order to finance capital 
outlays seems well established in most states* Amortization of the cost 
of revenue-producing facilities from revenue earned also seems well estab- 
lished. The present practice in New York State of earmarking revenues from 
State University student tuition payments for the amortization of capital 
expenditures is contradictory to the accepted theory and practice in most 
other states* The facilities being built at the various institutions are 
part of the capital assets of the State of New York, and it would seem 
preferable for their amortization to be provided from the general revenues 
of the State. Thus, student tuition and fees, which fluctuate with the 
number of students being taught, would be available as one source of funds 
for current operating expenditures, which also fluctuate with the numbers 
being taught. 



4* NEW YORK'S ABILITY TO PAY 

New York State is lUing called upon to make higher education 
available to more students, for a longer period of time, and, hopefully, 
at a higher level than ever before. The successful accomplishment of this 
task will require more funds by far than have ever been required in the 
past. Fortunately, however, a prosperous society will simultaneously be 
generating additional personal Income which can be devoted to this and other 
kinds of outlays* Although the absolute number of dollars required will be 
setting new records each year , theri;. will be an Increased flow of Income 
from which they may be secured* 
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That expenditures for higher education neither have been nor 
will be an unreasonable burden is evident when they are related to 
current personal income* Table 14 shows recent relationships between 
personal income in the United States and in New York State, New York higher 
educational expenditures, and the relationship between those expenditures 
and New York State personal income. In 1961 New York State spent only 
1*28 per cent of personal income for higher education. The rapid growth 
of educational expenditures from $385.8 in 1957 and $620 million in 1961 
was partially offset by the growth of New York State personal income from 
$41.2 billion to $48.6 billion in 1961. Thus, higher educational expendi- 
tures as a percentage of New York State personal income grew only about 
one-third of one per cent from 1957 to 1961. 

The last two lines of Table 14 provide an approximation for 
1968 and 1970 of the relationship between educational expenditures in 
New York State and personal income to be anticipated* These years were 
selected because they mark, respectively, the date for the next Regents 
Plan and the end of the decade. If it is assumed that personal income 
will grow in the nation and in the State approximately as it has in recent 
years and operating expenses are estimated as stated, then in 1968 approx- 
imately one and one-half per cent of personal income would be required for 
higher education. By 1970 the relationship would call for approximately 
one and three- fourths per cent of the personal income earned by New York 
residents. The relative increase necessary to meet the requirements of 
1968, in fact, is less than the relative increase which was required and 
met between 1958 and 1961. 

The Empire State has never shirked its responsibility to support 
the best in education for its people. It has a national and worldwide 
reputation for the excellence of its educational program* Good as this 
has been, it is not adequate for the years ahead. The Board of Regents 
looks confidently to the future for continuation of action by the Governor, 
the Legislature, and the people at large that brought this reputation to 
New York State. 
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TABLE 14 

Personal Income and Expenditures for Higher Education 



Year 


Personal Income 
U. S. N. Y. 

(Billions) (Billions) 


N. Y. as a 
% of U. S. 


N. Y. 

Millions 
of $ 


Educ. Exp. 

% of N. Y. 
Personal Income 


























1954 


285.3 


34.2 


12.0 


HA 


HA 


1955 


306.6 


36.5 


11.9 


HA 


HA 


1956 


330.4 


39.0 


11.8 


HA 


HA 


1957 


348.7 


41.2 


11.8 


385.8 


0.94 


1958 


357.5 


42.1 


11.8 


425.5 


1.01 


1959 


381.3 


45.2 


11.9 


471.7 


1.04 


1960 


399.0 


46.8 


11.7 


550.9 


1.18 


1961 


415.0 


48.6 


11.7 


620.0 


1.28 


1962 


439.7 


51.0 


11.6 


HA 


HA 


1963 


463.4 p 


53.1 p 


11.5 


HA 


HA 
















1968 


560.0 


64.4 


11.5 


1002.0 * 


1.56 


1970 


600.0 


69.0 


11.5 


1200.0 * 


1.74 



p Preliminary 

* Estimated costs shown above are the costs shown In Table VI-4 plus estimates of 
$140,000,000 In 1968 and $150,000,000 In 1970 for separately budgeted research. 
These must be Included for comparability with sums for educational expenditure In 
earlier years. 




PART VII 



SUMMARY AND PERSPECTIVE 



The Regents 1964 Plan touches upon all levels, sectors, and all 
major aspects of higher education In accord with the general provisions 
of the 1961 legislative act which established requirements for continuing 
statewide planning. This comprehensive treatment of higher education In 
a state as large and complex as New York resulted In a Plan that Is exten- 
sive and complex. 

To provide a summary and perspective of the Plan, Part VII high- 
lights and states briefly: (1) the guiding principles which are apparent 

throughout the Plan, (2) the needs In higher education, and O) the anti- 
cipated results from Implementation of the Plan, Section (4) presents 
the Regents proposals and recommendations,’ 

Schematically, the Institutions of higher education, organizations, 
services, and their Interrelationships are shown In Figure 12, 

1, PRINCIPLES 

Certain fundamental themes run throughout this report. They had 
constant Influence on the specific proposals and recommendations because 
they are general principles which the Regents believe should guide the ex- 
pansion of higher education In the State, The guiding principles of major 
Importance are: 

(a) The main direction of higher educational development should 

be toward Increased service to help Individuals reach fulfill- 
ment of their talents. Interests, end Ideals; to strengthen 
the economy; to advance knowledge; and to help the State keep 
a position of leadership In the nation and the world, 

(b) The University of the State of New York under the Board of 
Regents provides a legal and operational federation of colleges 
and universities , a structural advantage In higher education 
unique In the nation, 

(c) Society cannot afford the waste of human resources represented 
by the present gap between college attendance and college ability 

In New York State, 

(d) Opportunity for college study should be readily accessible at all 
levels to students throughout the State, and students should be 
able to choose the colleges and programs on grounds other than 
the costs they would Incur, 

(e) Quality of educational service Is an essential In every type 
and level of post-high- school program, 

(f) Enrichment of educational programs Is possible In many ways and 
through many resources, but particularly by use of the State s 
excellent musetmis, libraries, and related cultural centers. 
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Figure 12 

NEW YORK STATE'S COMPLEX OF HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS, SERVICES, AND INSTITUTIONS 
(A Schematic Description) 
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(g) For economy and efficiency of hi^er educational opera- 
tions, the full use of all available resources, private 
and public, is mandatory. 

(h) Cooperation among colleges and universities will help 
conserve scarce resources as well as improve the effect- 
iveness of their programs of instruction, research, and 
comminity service. 

(i) Planning in higher education is a continuing and constant 
effort and the foundation for orderly, coordinated, con- 
structive development for the future. 

2. NEEDS 

The magnitude of the task ahead is a reflection of rising 
numbers in the population, rising aspirations of the people for college 
experience, and rising educational requirements for effective living in 
a modern economy and society. 

The first need is to develop the means to serve the 431,000 
full-time students (including undergraduates and graduates) who are ex- 
pected to enroll in the colleges of the State by 1970. Within this 
achievement must be included the variety of programs necessary to prepare 
four special and overlapping groups — college-age youth, older adults 
seeking to further their education, women, and members of culturally 
deprived segments of the population -- to take new and productive places 
in society. 

Within the total expansion of higher education there must also 
be increased emphasis on instruction and research at the graduate level. 

Upon the quality of graduate education rests the quality e'f all education 
through discovery of new knowledge and production of the faculty for the 
colleges and teachers for the lower schools. Graduate education, especially 
at the advanced doctoral level, also maintains the quality of research, 
development, and production in industry, business, government, and the 
professions. Weaknesses in graduate education, therefore, produce cumul- 
ative deficiencies of far-reaching consequences. 

Finally, there is need to lower the barriers to educational 
opportunity beyond the high school. A constant attack on these *.s necessary, 
be ...ey the costs to students or parents, the geographic inaccessibility of 
colleges in relation to students' homes, or the limitation of choices in 
college curriculums vdien compared to the wide array of student interests. 

The ideal objective is to reach the full potential estimated to be between 
480,000 and 612,000 by 1970, as compared to the 431,000 actual full-time 
enrollment expected at that time. 
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3. ANTICIPATED RESULTS 

The higher educational component of The University of the 
State of New York, which embraces all higher educational institutions 
In a federation of colleges and universities , provides both an opera- 
tional and legal framework throu^ which efforts can be concentrated, 
problems can be attacked, and expanded services can be planned. By 
interrelating all the institutions, whether under private or public 
control, and by drawing ?»n all their resources, the Regents Plan, if 
fully implemented, will enable the State to meet its needs through 
1970. Such implementation will require action by the private colleges. 
State University, City University, the community colleges, the voluntary 
higher educational associations, the State Education Department, the 
Board of Regents, and the Legislature and Governor. 

Over-all Results 



Major developments of statewide importance will bes 

(a) There will be enough places in the colleges and univer- 
sities within New York State to accommodate the estimated 
full-time enrollment of 431,000 students by 1970. 

(b) While for many reasons (many of them cultural and social 
and others economic or educational) the full college-going 
potential in Nfew York State's population (between 480,000 
and 612,000) will not actually be attending college in 
1970, significant progress toward this ideal will have been 
achieved. 

(c) There will be an over-all equality of opportunity and a 
reasonable freedom of choice between attendance at public 
Of private institutions and between different institutions 
in each category. 

(d) A good quality of education will be provided for each 
qualified student seeking to further his education beyond 
high school. 

(e) There will still remain serious shortages of trained man- 
power with specialized talent in several fields, such as 
in the health science professions and technologies, but 
additional measures to lessen these shortages will have been 
taken. 

(f) The critical shortage of college faculty will have been 
faced and initial steps to overcome resulting weaknesses 
will have been taken. 

(g) The range and depth of services in the nature of consulta- 
tion, research, and information, planning, coordination, and 
other special assistance provided to colleges and universities 
of the State by the State Education Department will be mater- 
ially greater. 
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(h) University centers of excellence es stimuli and service 
agencies in scientific and technological instruction 
and research to strengthen the State's industrial and 
economic development will be stronger and more numerous. 

(i) A more complete utilization will be made of the many 
diverse resources in higher education, including not only 
the colleges and universities, but also the libraries and 
museums; moreover, steps toward linking these multiple 
resources with each other by television and other new 
technical schemes will have been taken. 

Impact on Institutions 

Beyond these achievements this Plan will produce other construc- 
tive results which bear specifically on each of the major sectors of higiher 
education in the State. 

Private Institutions 

This Plan will enable the private colleges and universities 
(representing an Investment of approximately $1.5 billion in physical plant 
and $0.5 billion in annual operations) to continue their historical service 
to the State and to extend it in several important ways. 

(a) The diversity of private higher educational institutions 
in terms of size, types of program, control, and con- 
stituencies served will be preserved* 

(b) Colleges seeking to serve larger numbers of students 
with a broader range of interests and talents will be 
encouraged • 

(c) Graduate programs and professional schools will have 
Increased capacities to produce needed highly trained 
personnel* 

<d) Faculty for instruction at all levels and for research 
will be strengthened. 

(e) Inter-institutional programs to conserve human and 

material resources in short supply will be expanded and 
increased. 

(£) Institutional long-range plans will be in greater use as 
foundations for sounder development of these colleges and 
as bases for greater efficiency in academic and adminis- 
trative operations. 
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State University 

Implementation of this Plan will enable State University of 
Hew York to progress noticeably toward its triple goals of unity, identity, 
and excellence, 

(a) Ihe University's structure will more fully recognize differen- 
tiated functions of University Centers, General Colleges, and 
two-year technical colleges and community colleges* 

(b) Increased University autonomy within the over-all framework 
of State government will expedite improvement in institutional 
operations and academic programs* 

(c) Graduate studies, research productivity, and the nund>er of 
professional schools will be increased* 

(d) Libraries, laboratories, and other needed instructional 
resources will be more complete throughout the University* 

(e) A better geographic distribution of four-year colleges and 
two-year colleges will be in evidence* 

(f) Internal coranunications for both administrative and academic 
purposes will be strengthened* 

City University 

The Plan, further, will enable City University of New York to 
continue its growth in providing opportunity to the people of New York 
City and to develop with distinction* 

(a) iSie nund>er of students served will be Increased materially* 

(b) Graduate programs, professional schools, and research pro- 
ductivity will be increased* 

(c) The University will have better means to recruit and retain 
qualified faculty for all of its units and for different 
levels of instruction and research* 

(d) Experimentation and research programs related to problems 
of the large urban center will be expanded* 

{e) Involvement of the University in programs of cooparatioii with 
other colleges and universities and with related cultural 
centers will continue at an accelerated pace* 
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(£) Physical facilities, especially those needed for graduate 
instruction and research, will be more adequate* 

(g) A sounder method of providing State aid for both operating 
and capital development purposes will be effected* 

Community Colleges 

Community colleges by this Plan will become stronger instruments 
for democratizing educational opportunity beyond the nigh school and, col- 
lectively, a more complete educational foundation to support the junior- 
senior and graduate programs of other higher educational institutions* 

(a) Bie local control by boards of trustees of these institutions 
will be clarified and strengthened* 

(b) A clearer public understanding will emerge of the educational 
task to be performed by the public community colleges in rela- 
tionship to other levels of formal education* 

(c) Improvements will be effected in the procedures followed in 
financing community colleges, especially in matters relating 
to "charge backs" to home counties of students enrolled* 

(d) Curriculums will be made more comprehensive, and guidance and 

^ counseling services to students more adequate* 

(e) These colleges will be enabled to turn out more technicians 
and semi-professional workers and in more fields* Moreover, 
their role in doing this will be better coordinated and articu- 
lated with local school vocational education programs* 

(f) An attack will be launched on the critical problem of ac- 
quiring the needed nund>er of comminlty college Instructors, 
especially those in occupational fields of study* 

(g) Community college programs will be coordinated more fully with 
those of the technical colleges of State University* 

4* BEGENIS' PROPOSALS AND BECOMMENDATIONS 

Proposals and recommendations advanced by the several interested 
sectors of higher education In New York State are presented and discussed 
in Parts IV and V of this Plan* Those which appeared in the Master Plans 
of State University and City University, approved by the Regents for sub- 
mission to the Governor and the Legislature, are already listed in Part IV, 
pages 34-46* For convenience of the reader, the additional proposals and 
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reconmendatlons by the Regents, presented earlier In the different sec- 
tions of Part V, are all listed below. 

To Meet the Needs of Individuals, the Regents * 

(1) Set as the goal for 1970 a statewide enrollment of approx- 
imately 431,000 full-time undergraduate and graduate students. 
Within this figure the private colleges are expected to enroll 
208,000, State University and the public community colleges 
together, about 160,000, and City University, approximately 
63,000 students, (Ihe figures for the two public universities 
agree with target figures set forth In their 1964 Master Flans,) 
(P. 47)* 

(2) Recommend that all Institutions which have not done so already 
make plans for more efficient utilization of facilities and 
faculties. High priority to such plans Is essential to the 
achievement of statewide enrollment goals and to higher quality 
performance, (pp, 49-50) 

(3) Will prepare and publish annual revisions and extensions of pro- 
jections of enrollment for all categories of students and types 
of Institutions to assist future planning by State University, 
City University, and the private Institutions, (pp, 49-50) 



(4) Eeconend that State University of New York exasine Its policies 
on student admission and the provision of Institutional facilities, 
especially dormitories. In the light of currently available data on 
geographic soblllty. Announcement of a definite policy by State 
University Is necessary for regional planning on the part of other 
colleges and universities, (pp, 51-53) 



(5) AeconsKnd that State University develop plans for expanding en- 
rollment In conmunlty colleges by greatly Increasing regular day 
work-study and other programs which make post-secondary education 
available to recent high school graduates and adults who would 
not otherwise be reached, (pp, 53-61) 



(6) Recommend that private four-year colleges and universities which 
have unfilled places for new students at junior-year level give 
full information to the consunlty and junior colleges. Such 
Information should Include number of vacancies and the procedures 
for student transfer with minimum loss of time and energy, 

(P. 57) 



*Pages in parentheses refer to related portions In the text,) 
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(7) RecoiMend tht ett«bliih»eiit of a progzaa of ’'Regent! Junior 
Year Ttanifet Scholarship!” for couMinity and junior college 
transfer students Who de«)nstrate superior proslse for contln- 
ued college study while attending coswinlty colleges or privately 
controlled junior colleges, (p.57) 

(8) Reconaend to City University and State University that in planning 
for any new baccalaureate degree institutions, further considera- 
tion be given to the creation of upper-level colleges. These 
colleges start at the typical junior year and continue through 
the naster's level In suitable acadesilc fields, (pp. 53-57) 

C9) Recousiend that the Legislature return to the principle of fixing 
the nunber of Regent sCollege Scholarships to be awarded each 
year as a percentage of total high school graduates to avoid dls- 
crluilnatlng against the able students of the future who will be 
tgiMhers of larger graduating classes, (p. 61) 

(10) mil seek adjustuents periodically in the aaounts awarded under 
the Regents College Scholarship, the Scholar Incentive Progra*, 
and other assistance to students. This is necessary to keep 
student aid realistically related to the costs which students 
and parents ssist bear to elect prograstf and colleges of their 

choice, (p. 61) 

(11) RecoMsnd that the Scholar Incentive Prograa be extended iMdletely 
to include student nurses In registered nurse progress et hospital 

schools of nursing, (p* 







(12) Will direct the State Education Depertsent to sudee e special study 
of the progress and costs carried by students entering other types 
of specialized post-hlgh-school Institutions (business schools, 
single-purpose technical schools, etc.) to deterslne idiether the 
Scholar Incentive Progras should be extended to Include additional 
specialized Institutions, (p. 61) 



(13) Recomsend that State University and City University for Institu- 
tions within their respective systens clarify end describe pro- 
cedures to facilitate pleceoent end transfer of students, end aake 
this Inforoetlon evelleble to ell other Interested institutions. 

(p. 60-61) 
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(14) tecoBBend that City Unlvarsity Bove rapidly to strcngthan the 
faculties and prograBS of the Schools of General Studies 
(progrsBS now for late afternoon and evening study), eBphasla- 
Ing their function of providing upper -division work for transfer 
student f< from couBunlty and junior colleges, (pp. 60-61) 

(15) RecoBBend that all higher educational Institutions laprove 
their services to the culturally deprived by using the plan for 
Institutional self-evaluation and the guidelines as formalated 
by the College COBBlttee on the Disadvantaged appointed Jointly 
by the Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of 
New York and the CoBBissloner of Education, (p. 61) 

To Meet the Needs of the Economy and of the Society 
for Specialized Manpower, the Regents; 

(16) ReooBBsnd that all Institutions of higher education irtiich are 
expanding to help meet the State's manpower needs, build on 
already established strengths or pay special attention to the 
foundations laid before new programs of expansion are under- 
taken. (pp. 72-73) 

(17) Reconmend that leadership In the private two-year collages seek 
to develop a greater balance between transfer and occupational 
currlculums* This should be undertaken especially by those 
colleges which serve constituencies that In Interest and talent 
are representative of the general population, (pp. 69-70, 74-75) 

(18) Reconmend that coanunlty and junior colleges expand their coun- 

seling and guidance services, with particular emphasis on 
occupational selection and training, (p. 70) 

(19) Recommend that the private colleges seeking to expand occupational 
programs review carefully the opportunities that currently ex- 
ist for Federal financial assistance for programs to develop 
technicians and semi-professional workers, (p. 75) 

(20) Will direct the State Education DepartMnt to study the special 
costs faced by high school graduates idio enter post-hlgh-school 
occupational programs and to determine the feasibility and desir- 
ability of helping students to defray the costs* (pp. 70, 75) 

(21) Will appoint a special coaslttee representing the four major 
sectors of higher education In the State to prepare a plan for 
Increasing the supply of trained conmunlty and junior college In- 
structors In occupational fields, (p. 70) 

(22) Will direct the State Education Department, In cooperation with 
State University, to give attention to the needs for In-service 
training of comnunlty and junior college Instructors In occupational 
fields. These Instructors should be helped to engage In organized 
periods of study to Improve their effectiveness as college teachers. 
Persons with strong backgrounds of experience In technical and semi- 
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professional work but with limited academic training should be 
aided in overcoming this deficiency, (p. 70) 

(23) Will continue to encourage an articulated and coordinated 
development of both area vocational programs under local 
public school auspices and coimminity college programs lead- 
ing directly to employment as technicians and semi-profess- 
ional workers. The State should continue to make full use 
of all available resources for preparing technicians and 
semi-professional workers, and such complete utilization 
should emphasize coordinated planning and development at 
both local and State levels, (p. 75) 



(24) Feconmend that the Education Law be amended to permit public 
^ two-year colleges to offer programs of less than two years 

duration as regular day offerings when these 

the needs of persons who have graduated from high school or 

are beyond the usual age of high school attendance, (p. ) 

(25) Will direct the State Education Department, in cooperation with 
State and City Universities and the Association of Colleges a^ 

of the State of Hew York, to review present prectlce. 
all Institutions offering extension services ^ to develop a 
statewide plan to expand, coordinate, and make effective us 
extension programs, (p. 76) 

(26) Will review periodically the number of graduate fellwships 

' ’ authorised irHew York State and the level of stipend, 

for these fellowships to determine Improvements made necessary 
by changing economic and educational conditions, (p. /■JJ 

(27) ueconnend that the Trustee, of State ^^verslty a^ *e of 

Higher Education of City Oniverslty give ■P*®*'®^ . 

steps which would integrate specialised institutions ’"*■** * 
whlA are more comprehensive in scope. Sp^lal 

both at undergraduate and graduate levels which do not h^ clear 
Operating relationships within general purpose centers of 1 - 
struction and research should be discouraged, (p. /3J 

rva) Will reouest the Legislature to authorise funds for a feasi- 
^ ^ buitrS of the eatabllshment of a cooperative counter 

facilitv bevond the resources of any one institution to ac- 
StJi! JhKcluty to be used to strengthen grmtaate educe- 

tlon and research . (p* 74) 
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To Strengthen Institutions, the Regents; 



Faculty 



(29) Will direct the State Education Department staff In Higher 
Education tb give special attention during the coming year to 
the Impending shortage of new college teachers and to encour- 
age and assist appropriate groups In taking steps to offset 
this emergency, Including the following: 

Consult with the Council of Graduate Deans and the Council 
on Higher Education on ways In which the time lapse between 
\ the bachelor’s degree and doctorate may be shortened; take 
all possible steps to Implement any feasible plan that can 
be developed. 

Review and report to the Regents on the desirability and feasi- 
bility of the suggestion that a new degree be created short of 
the Ph.D. but Involving a well-conceived new program of research 
and ^udy. 

Consider ways In which retired professors could be encouraged 
and assisted to continue to serve. 

Give special attention to the recent report of the Governor* s 
Committee on the Education and Enqployment of Women and to seek 
the Committee* s further advice and assistance In respect to 
college Instruction. 

Organize a coordinated effort by colleges and Interested civic 
groups to activate In each major region of the State a "college 
faculty resources registry" -- a directory listing of qualified 
personnel Interested In part-time employment as college teachers, 
(pp. 78-79) 

(30) Explore with college administrators and representative faculty 
members possible ways to Identify prospective college teachers 
early In their undergraduate programs and to encourage them In 
reaching their objectives, (p, 79) 

(31) Recommend the establishment by the Legislature and Governor In 
1965 and subsequent years of legislative support for a program of 
distinguished visiting professors at undergraduate colleges, (p« 79) 

(32) Recommend that groups of colleges and universities that 

have close geographic and other ties develop Interlnstltutional 
cooperative programs and joint use of resources, human and 
material, to further the scope of their services to students and 
to the State, (p, 79) 
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Facllities. Budgets^ Organization .. Public Hig her Education 



(33) 



Will continue to support any additional legislative action 
needed to give State University the autonomy of administrative 
operation typical of the strongest state universities in t e 

country.* (p. 80) 



Recommend that the following changes in the Education Law 
relating to community colleges be enacted: 



(34) Abolish the provision authorizing establishment of a four-year 
community college, (pp, 81-82) 



(^5) Provide that after a local sponsoring agency acts to estab- 
lish the first community college in a given geographic 
area, the same agency must also be the sponsor of all later 
community college developments in that area* (pp* 81-82) 

(36) Clarify the realms of administrative jurisdiction and responsi- 
bility of the local sponsoring agency and the local boards of 
trustees of community colleges so that only the latter controls 
institutional operations such as the development of the budget, 
qualifications of staff, and specifications of physical plant 
equipment as well as matters of program development and 
instruction* (pp. 81-82) 

(37) Provide that, when a student leaves his home area where a 
conminity college exists, to attend one located elsewhere and 
enrolls in a program offered by the comaunity college in his 
home area, no "charge back" to the area of residence should 
be levied* Provide further that exception to this general 
rule can be made for individual students if approved by the 
board of trustees of the community college in the student's 
area of residence* (pp. 81-82) 

(38) Establish another "charge back" to apply to costs incurred 
by a local supporting area for capital development and pur- 
chase of major equipment, with provisions similar to those 
relating to operating expenses* tPP* 81-82) 

(39) Recommend that the Board of Trustees of State University give 
further study to advantages and disadvantages of dormitories at 
community colleges* ( pp. 81-82) 



(40) Recommend that State University be given encouragement and support 
in strengthening its program of institutional research and 
finding to improve both its own understanding and to aid in public 
interpretation of such matters as characteristics of the student 
body, fa c ulty supply and demand, and fiscal needs for current 
operations and capital outlay* (pp. 80-82) 
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(4l) Will direct the State Education Department in cooperation with 
City University to study the merits of amending the Education 
Law to remove the identification of City University with the 
New York City public schools, (p. 81) 

(^2) Have requested the Conmlssloner of Education, in consultation 
with the President of State University and the Chancellor of 
City University, to recommend a course of action for clarify- 
ing the State's relationship to City University for the con- 
sideration of all interested parties not later than December 
I, 1965. (p. ei) 



(43) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to authorize State 
appropriations for current operations to City University to be 
miule on a current rather than a reii)d>ursement basis, (p. 81) 

(44) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to give a continuing 
statutory basis to the present legislative practice of providing 
from State appropriations payments to New York City to assist it 
to meet costs of physical facilities for higher education. 

(P. 81) 

(45) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to authorize payments 
from State monies to City University for use in paying half the 
cost of construction of physical facilities as opposed to half 
the cost of debt service for higher educatlcnal capital develop- 
ment, as is now the case. (p. ^1) 

(46) Recommend that consideration be given to making payments for con- 
struction costs to the Board of Higher Education rather than to 

the Board of Estimate of the City of New York so that the University 
can participate more fully and flexibly in the programs of the State 
Dormitory Authority and the Hlghar Education Facilities Act of 
1963. (p. 81) 

(47) Recommend that there be developed an equitable over-all formula 
for determining the State appropriation to City University, in- 
cluding graduate education, and that this formula be advanced 
as an amendment to City University's Master Plan by 1966. 

(P* 81) 
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New Approaches to Teaching and Learning 

(48) Seconmeiid that all New York colleges and universities promote 
the practice of granting advanced credit in those fields for 
which proficiency examinations have been passed, regardless of 
\diether the competence of the student was developed through 
formal instruction or through independent study* ( pp# 84-85) 

(49) Will expand the nuoiber of fields of studies for which State 
Education Department proficiency examinations are available as 
rapidly as possible, with priority given to such courses as 
anthropology, business, professional education, and statistics* 
(pp. 84-85) 

(50) Recosniend that Institutions serving large enrollments or offer- 
ing complex, advanced programs, plan ae rapidly as- possible to 
develop on-campus educational facilities (closed circuit or 
2500 megacycle transmission)* (pp. 84-85) 

(51) Recomnend that individual institutions (public and private) 
consider the development of a "college communications center" 
and programs of training of faculty in the use of all parts of 
such a center* These centers facilitate a coordinated and com- 
plete use of educational communications materials and equipment, 
such as radio, television, programmed instruction, library re- 
sources, and computer-related instructional aids* ( pp. 84-85) 

(52) Will continue their efforts to secure a statewide educational 
television network in cooperation with State University, other 
colleges and universities, and the educational television 
councils, (pp. 84-85) 

(53) Recommend that all colleges and universities, private and public, 
which have not yet done so, intensify their studies, experimenta- 
tions, and actions to establish year-round operations, and in do- 
ing so examine not only the mechanics involved but also ways to 
provide a full range of programs throughout the year. (pp. 84-85) 



Libraries 



(54) Recommend establishing a statewide system of regional reference 
and research libraries along the lines described in the Regents 
special committee report of 1961; this should be set in motion by 
a pilot project for which the Regents have requested funds from 
the Governor and Legislature for 1965-66. (pp. 86-87) 
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Museums 

(55) Recommend that institutions of higher education increase their use 
of the resources av^lable in the museums of the State by estab- 
lishing additional cooperative relationships for research and under 
graduate instruction. Joint use of facilities and highly special- 
ized staff in such areas as anthropology, history, and fine arts 

is urged, along with the development of more formally organized 
opportunities for students to earn college credit through indivi- 
dual study and proficiency examinations, (pp. 87-88) 

(56) Have drafted a statewide plan for expanding and strengthening 
museum services; legislation implementing this plan and budget- 
ary support for setting the plan in motion should be provided. 

(p. 87-88) 



To Improve State Services to the Colleges, the Regents; 

(57) Recommend that each private college and university develop by 
1968 a "perpetual inventory" type of long-range plan, looking 
ahead at least five years for program and fiscal development. 

(pp. 89-90) 

(58) Will direct the State Education Department to make a study in 
cooperation with the Board of Trustees, State University of New 
York; the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York; 

and the privately controlled colleges and universities to describe 
more precisely and completely the fiscal procedures followed in 
higher education, and to determine better per-student cost figures 
on which to base cost estimates and comparisons, (p. 89) 

(59) Will establish in the State Education Department at an early 
date an Office of Science and Technology, (p. 90) 

(60) Will establish a periodic survey of college-going aspirations and 
other related characteristics of high school seniors, using fully 
the Regents Scholarships Examination which already reaches annu- 
ally most high school seniors in the State, (p. 91) 
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To Guide and Encourage the Development 
of New Programs and Institutions, the Regents; 



(61) Will direct the Education Department to develop a plan in 
consultation with chief executive officers of colleges and 
universities representative of The University of the State 
of New York, to provide guidelines and more formal procedures 
for the establishment under either public or private auspices 
of new curriculums, new institutions of higher education, new 
college branches, or extension centers* These guidelines and 
procedures should guarantee .the widespread discussion and re- 
view of proposed new developments by the academic community in 
New York State before formal action is taken by the Regents 
or the Department, (pp. 92-93) 

((i2\ Recoiwnend that the conditions of incorporation of a college, 
now requiring at least $500,000, be changed to $1,000,000; 
except that the former figure will remain for incorporation 
of new junior colleges, (p. 93) 



(63) Recommend that the Legislature appropriate for fiscal 1965-66 
and subsequent years the sum of $500,000 to be used by the 
Board of Regents to contract with colleges, public or private, 
for the initial development of programs in areas of critical 
State need, the contracts to be made on a matching basis and 
for a period not to exceed five years, (pp* 73-74, 93-94) 
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APPENDIX A 



EXCERPTS FROM CHAPTER 388 
UWS OF NEW YORK, 1961 



AN ACT to amend the education law, in relation to the regents plan for the 
development and expansion of facilities for higher education in New York 
state and establishing the city university of New York, and repealing section 
eight hundred fifty-four thereof 

Became a law April 11, 19G1, with the approval of the Governor. Passed, on 
message of necessity, pursuant to article III, section 14 of the Constitution, 
by a majority vote, three-fifths being present 

The P pie of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assemhly, 
do enact ds follows: 

Section 1. The education law is hereby amended by adding 
thereto a new section, to be section two hundred thirty-seven thereof, 
to read as follows : 

§ 237. Beaents ylan for Maher educatio n including approved 
plans of sTate university and city university of New York. 1. The 
regents shall, once every four years, review the proposed plan and 
recominendations required to he suhmitted by the state university 
trustees pursuant to section three hundred fifty-four of this chapter 
and the proposed plan and recommendations of the board of higher 
education in the city of New York required to be submitted pursu- 
ant to section sixty-two hundred two of this chapter, and upon 
approval of such plans by the regents they shall be incorporated 
into <1 rp.gnniR nlan or general revision thereof J^or. the expansio n 
a nd developm^t of higher education injthe state. . Such regents 
plan shall I'nciwde the plan and recommendations proposed by the 
state university trustees and the plan and recommendations pro- 
posed by the board of higher education in the city of New York 
and may include plans with respect to other matters not compre- 
hended within the plan of the state and city universities, including 
hut not limited to improving institutional management and 
resources, instruction and guidance programs, financial assistance 
to students and extension of educational opportunities through 
library resources and television. In the developtnent of such plans 
due recognition shall be given to that historical development of 
higher education in the state which has been accomplished through 
the establishment and encouragement of private institutions. In 
determining the need for additional educational facilities in a par- 
titular area, the plans and facilities of existing public and private 
institutions shall be fully evaluated and considered. 

2. During the calendar year nineteen hundred sixty-four and 
each faurth year thereafter the regents shall evaluate all available 
information with respect to the plans and facilities of private 
institutions and shall review and act upon the proposed plan and 

Explawation Ifitter in iiMes is new; matter in braeltets 1 1 it oM law tn be mnlttcdf 
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recommendations of the state university trustees anti upon the pro- 
posed plan and recommendations of the hoard of higher education 
in the city of New York and incorporate such inforniationf recom- 
mendations and each of the component planr so acted upon into 
a tentative regents plan or general revision thereof for the expan- 
sion and development of higher education in the state. Copies of 
such tentative regents plan or general revision thereof, as the case 
may he, shall he made available to the trustees of the state univer- 
sity, the hoard of higher education in the city of New 1 ork and 
the governing hoards of all other institutions of higher education 
admitted to the university of the state of New York. Thereafter, 
after giving due notice, the regents shall conduct one or more hir- 
ings on such tentative regents plan or general revision thei eof. 

3. The regents shall transmit their plan or general revision 
thereof for the expansion and development of higher education in 
the state to the governor and the legislature on or before the jirst 
day of December, nineteen hundred sixty-four and each year 

thereafter, and such plan or general revision thereof shall become 
effective upon its approval by the governor. 

A Any modification recommended by the state university trustees 
or by the board of higher education in the city of New York to their 
respective plans, theretofore formulated and approved pursuant to 
section three hundred fifty-four or section sixty-two hundred two 
of this chapter shall be reviewed by the regents who may hold one 
or more hearings thereon after giving due notice thereof. 
approved by the regents, such modification shall be made a part of 
the respective plans of the state university and of the city univer- 
sity and shall, together with any modifications the regents may 
make to that portion of their plan for the expansion and develop- 
ment of higher education in the state not comprehended in the 
plans of the state and city universities, be transmitted to the gov- 
ernor and the legislature, all of which shall then become effective 
upon approval by the governor as modifications of the regent^ plan. 
By the first day of November in each of the three years following 
the promulgation of the regents plan or general revision thereof, 
the regents shall summarize and report to the governor and the 
legislature any modifications made pursuant to this subdivision and 
shall include in such report a statement on *the progress made in 
implementing the regents plan and their general recommendations 
with respect to higher education. 

§ 2. Subdivision one of section three hundred fifty-two of such 
law, as last amended by chapter seven hundred thirty-four of the 
laws of nineteen hundred fifty-one, is hereby amended to read as 
follows : 

1 There is hereby created in the state education department and 
within the t^ig^ier educational system of the state] university of 
the state of New York as established under the board of regents a 
corporation to be known as the state university ^of New York which 
shall be responsible for the planning, supervision and administra- 
tion of facilities and programs in accordance with the plan pro- 
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posed hy the state university trustees as approved hy the regents 
pursuant to section two hundred thirty-seven of this chapter, and 
provisions for higher education supported in whole or in part with 
state moneys in accordance with the provisions of section three 
hundred fifty-eight hereof, and to perforin such other duties as may 
be entrusted to it by law. Such corporation shall have the care, 
custody, control and management of the lands, grounds, buildings, 
facilities and equipment used for the purposes of the state-operated 
institutions of the state university, and it shall have power to pro- 
tect, preserve and improve the same. 

§ 3. Section three hundred fifty-four of such law, subdivision 
two having been amended by chapter two hundred ninety-nine of 
the laws of nineteen hundred fifty-five, and subdivision three hav- 
ing been amended by chapter six hundred ninety-eight of the laws 
of nineteen hundred forty-eight, is hereby repealed. 

§ 4. Such law is hereby amended by adding thereto a new sec- 
tion, to be section three hundred fifty-four, to read as follows: 

§ 354. Powers and duties of state university trustees planning 
functions. 1. The state university trustees shall, once every four 
years, formulate a long-range state university plan or general revi- 
sion thereof and make recommendations to the hoard of regents and 
the governor for the organization, development, coordination and 
expansion of the state university and for the establishment of com- 
munity colleges in areas suitable for and 4n need of such institu- 
tions, which plan and recommendations shall include the following: 

a. Plan’' for new curricula. 

b. Plans for new facilities. 

c. Plans for change in policies with respect to student admissions. 

d. Potential student enrollments. 

e. Comments -upon its relationship to other colleges and universi- 
ties, public and private, within the state. 

Prior to transmitting their long-range state university plan or 
general revision thereof to the board of regents and the governor the 
state university trustees may, after giving due notice, conduct one 
or more hearings on such plan. 

2. During the calendar year nineteen hundred sixty-four and 
each fourth year thereafter the state university trustees shall trans- 
mit their proposed plan or general revision thereof to the board of 
regents and ihe governor on or before the twentieth day of Sep- 
tember in each such year. Such plan shall be reviewed by the 
board of regents and shall be subject to approval by such board. 
As approved by the board of regents and incorporated into the 
regents plan or general revision thereof for the expansion and 
development of higher education in the state and, upon approval 
thereafter by the governor, such plan shall guide and determine the 
development and expansion of the state university and the estab- 
lishment of community colleges until such plan is modified or revised 
in the manner provided herein. 
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3. By the twentieth day of September in each of the three years 
following the approval of the state university plan or general revir 
sion thereof pursuant to section two hundred thirty-seven of this 
chapter, the state university trustees shall report in writing to the 
board of regents and to the governor on the progress made in 
carrying out their responsibilities under such plan and their gen- 
eral recommendations with respect to piiblic higher education, 
including recommendations as to modifications of such plan which 
the trustees deem essential to meet the then current demands upon 
public higher education. The state university trustees may also 
at any other time propose modifications which they then deem 
essential or desirable with respect to such plan. They may, after 
giving due notice, conduct one or more hearings on such modifica- 
tions and shall transmit their recommendations^ therefor to the 
board of regents and the governor. Such modifications shall be 
subject to approval by the regents and thereafter by the governor 
in the same manner as such plan or general revisions thereof. 

§ 5. The opening paragraph of subdivision one of section three 
hundred fifty-five of such law, as a*aended by chapter five hundred 
twenty-five of the laws of nineteen hundred fifty-three, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Subject to the jfeeneral supervision and approval of the board 
of regents] provisions of the plan or general revision thereof pro- 
posed by the state university trustees as approved by the regenti 
pursuant to section two hundred thirty-seven of this chapter, the 
state university trustees shall be responsible for : 

§ 6. The opening paragraph of subdivision two of section three 
hundred fifty-five of such law, as amended by chapter five hundred 
twenty-five of the laws of nineteen hundred fifty-three, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

The state university trustees are further authorized and empow- 
ered, subject to the [general supervision and approval of the board 
of regents] provisions of the plan or general revisions thereof pro- 
posed by the state university trustees as approved by the regents 
pursuant to section two hundred thirty-seven of this chapters 

§ 7. Section sixty-two hundred two of such law, as last amended 
by a chapter of the laws of nineteen hundred sixty-one, entitled 
“An act to amend the education law, in relation to the number 
of regents college scholarships and scholarships for education in 
engineering and science, to establish the New York state scholar 
incentive program, to remove existing restrictions on the author- 
ity of the state university trustees, the contract colleges and the 
board of higher education in the city of New York to establish 
tuition policy and to repeal subdivision eight of section six hun- 
dred twelve-a thereof and making an appropriation therefor,” 
is hereby amended to read as follows : 

§ 6202. Powers and duties. 1. Such board of higher education 
shall be a separate and distinct body corporate, shall have the 
duties and powers of trustees of colleges as set forth in this chap- 
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ter, nnlpfig otherwise specifically provided in this article, and the 
institutions and educational units which such hoard shall conduct 
sTiflll be part of the common school system and shall have the 
powers and privileges of colleges and shall be subject to the visi- 
tation of the regents of the university. The control of the educa- 
tional work of such institutions shall rest solely in the board of 
higher education which shall administer all educational units 
controlled by it, as and under the general name and title of the 
[college of the] city university of New York; but each unit of 
such [college] university shall be given an appropriate and 
distinctive designation, and any existing unit, constituting a 
college for women, shall retain its present, distinctive name* 

2. a. The hoard of higher education in the city of New York 
shall, once every four years, formulate a long range city unir 
versity plan or general revision thereof and make recommenda- 
tions to the hoard of regents, and to the state university trustees 
for information and comment, for the organization, development, 
coordination and expansion of the city university of New York 
which plan and recommendations shall include the following: 

(1) Plans for new curricula. 

(2) Plans for new facilities. 

(3) Plans for change in policies with respect to student admis- 
sions. 

(4) Potential student enrollments. 

(5) Comments upon its relationship to other colleges and uni- 
versities, public and private, within the state.- 

Prior to transmitting their long-range plan or general revisions 
thereof to the hoard of regents and the state university trustees, 
the hoard of higher education may, after giving due notice, con- 
duct one or more hearings on such plan. 

h. During the calendar year nineteen hundred sixty-four 
and each fourth year thereafter the hoard of higher education 
shall transmit their proposed plan or general revisions thereof 
to the hoard of regents, and the state university trustees for 
information and comment on or before the first day of July in each 
such year. Such plan shall be reviewed hy the hoard of regents 
and sh<dl he subject to approved hy such hoard. Prior to approved 
hy the hoard of regents such plan shall also be subject to such 
comment as the state university trustees may wish to make pur- 
suant to section three hundred fifty-'four of this chapter on the 
plan or general revisions thereof required to he submitted hy the 
state university trustees, approved hy the hoard of regents 
and incorporated into the regents plan or general revision thereof 
for the expansion and development of higher education in the 
state and, upon approval thereafter hy the governor, such plan 
shall guide and determine the development and expansion of 
the city university of New York. 

c. By the first day of September in each^ of the three years 
following the approval of the city university plan or general 



revision thereof pursuant to section two hundred thirty-seven ^of 
this chapter, the hoard of higher education shall report in writing 
to the hoard of regents, a copy of which report shall he furnished 
to the state university trustees for information and comment, on 
the progress made in carrying out its responsibilities under such 
plan and its general recommendations with respect to the city 
university or its component colleges or other institutions in the 
city of New York including recommendations as to modifications of 
such plan which the hoard of higher education deems essential to 
meet the then current demands upon public higher education in the 
city of New York. The hoard of higher education may also at any 
other time propose modifications which it deems essential or desir- 
able with respect to such plan. Such hoard may, after giving due 
notice, conduct one or more hearings on such modifications and 
shall transmit its recommendations therefor to the hoard of regents 
and the state university trustees for information and comment. 
Such modifications shall he subject to approval ty the regents and 
thereafter hy the governor in the same manner as such plan or 
general revisions thereof. 
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APPENDIX B 

SELECTED LIST OF REPORTS AND STUDIES 
RELATED TO PLANNING FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE 



I. Related State and National Reports 

Change/Challengc/Response! A Development Program for New York 
State. Albany, Office for Regional Development, 1964. 

Changes In Annual Tuition of Liberal Arts and Education Programs 
In Colleges and Universities of New York State. 1959* 60 and 
1962*63. Albany, The State Education Department Division of 
Research In Higher Education, 1962. 

College and University Current Income and Expenditures. 1960*61 
and 1961*62. Albany, The State Education Department Bureau of 
Statistical Services, 1964. 

College and University Degrees. New York State. 1960*61 and 
1961*62. Albany, The State Education Department Bureau of 
Statistical Services, 1964. 

Conant, James B., Education of American Teachers. New York, 
McGraw*Hlll, 1963. 

Education for the Health Professions; A Comprehensive Plan for 
Comprehensive Care to Meet New York’s Needs In an Age of Change. 

A report to the Governor and the Board of Regents from The New 
York State Committee on Medical Education, Malcolm Muir , Chair* 
man. Albany, The New York State Education Department, 1963. 

Esterquest, Ralph T., Proposals for Strengthening Medical Resources 
and Services In New York State. Albany, The New York State 
Library, 1962. 

Final Report to the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The State Education 
Department Associate Degree Nursing Project, Robert E. Klnslnger, 
Director. Albany, The State Education Department, 1964. 

Gardner, John, "Flight from Teaching," In 1963*64 Annual Report . 

New York, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 

1965. 

Higher Education for American Democracy . A report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education. Volume I, Establishing the Goals. 

New York, Harper & Bros., 1948. 

Increasing College Capacity by Calendar Revision. A report to State 
University of New York by Nelson Associates. Albany, State Unlvers* 
Ity of New York Institutional Research Study, 1961. 
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Jobs 1960-1970. The Changing Pattern; Manpow er and Technologic^ 

Change in New York State. Albany, The New York State Department 

of Labor, I960. 

Long-R ange Demand for Scient ific a nd Technical Personnel. Pre- 
pared for the National Science Foundation by the U. S. Department 
of Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics. NSF 61-65. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1961. 

Manpower Report of the President , and A Report on Manpower Require- 
ments. Resources. Utilization, and Training. Washington , Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 196Ae 

Maul, Ray C., Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, Collets, 
and Junior Colleges. 1961-62 and 1962-63. Washington, National 
Education Association Research Report 1963-R3. 

Meeting the Incre asing Demand for Highe r Education in New York 
State. A report to the Governor and. the Board of Regent s . 

Conmittee on Higher Education (Marion B. Folsom, John W. Gardner, 
Henry T. Heald, Chairman), and Director of Studies Sidney G. 

Tickton. Albany, The State Education Department, 1960. 

Meeting Manpower Nee ds in Science a nd Technology. Report No. 1; 
Graduate Training in Engineering. Mathema tics, and Physical 
Sciences. A report of the President's Science Advisory Conmittee. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1962. 

New York Women and Their Changing World. A report and reconronda- 
tions from the Governor's Committee on the Education and Employ- 
ment of Women, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, Chairman. Albany, The State 

of New York, 1964. 

Projecting New York State Job Patterns. A technical supplement 
to Jobs. 1960-1970. New York. New York State Department of Labor 
Division of Research and Statistics, 1961. 

Prospects for Library Cooperation in New Yo rk CitV! Planning for 
More Effective Utilization of Reference and Research Resources. 

New York, Nelson Associates, Inc., 1963. 

Reinert, The Very Rev. Paul C., S.J., President, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and Keppel, The Hon. Francis, U. S. Conmissioner of 
Educatlon^ Catholic Education and National Necds^ Reprinted from 
address delivered at the 61st annual convention of the College and 
University Department of the National Catholic Education Association, 
1964. St. Louis, Office of Public Information, St. Louis University, 

1964. 
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Report of the Conai ss toner * s Coamittee on Museum Resources. 

Albany, The State Education Department, New York State Museum 
and Science Service, 1962. 

Report of the Co«ilssloner*8 Committee on Reference and Research 
Library Resources. The New York State Library, 1961. 

Scientists. Engineers, and Technicians In the 1960* s. Prepared 
for the National Science Foundation by the U. S. Department of 
Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics. NSF 63-34. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1963. 

Stambler, Howard V., Scientists and Engineers. 1960-70. Reprinted 
from Novendber, 1963 Monthly Labor Review. Washington, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics, Reprint No. 2428. 



Starlln, Glenn, Television and Higher Education: A Plan i/or 
Statewide Development In New York. Albany, The State Education 
Department, 1962. 

Strengthening and Coordinating Reference and Research Library 
Resources In New York State; A Study of Statewide Aspects of the 
Proposed Legislation Based on the Report of the Commissioner's 
Committee on Reference and Research Library Resources,. New York, 
Nelson Associate^;, Inc., 1963. 

Swerdloff, Sol, Room at the Top for College Women? Reprinted 
from May, 1964 Occupational Outlook Quarterly . New York, U. S. 
Department of Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics, Middle Atlantic 
Regional Office. 

Technical Manpower In New York State . A forthcoming publication 
of the New York State Department of Labor Division of Research 
and Statistics. 

II. Special Unpublished Studies and Surveys Completed for the Regents 
1964 Plan 

"Construction and Program Plans of Private Colleges and Universi- 
ties In New York State, 1963-64." Office of Planning In Higher 
Education, State Education Depa:;tment. 

"Distribution of Enrollment In Colleges and Universities In New 
York State, 1959-1970." Office of Planning In Higher Education, 
State Education DepartiE«nt, 1964. 

"Enrollment In New York State Institutions In 1960-1978." Office 
of Planning In Higher Education, State Education Department, 1965. 

"High School Graduates and College-Age Population In New York 
State, Regions, and Counties (Projected to 1980) t" Division of 
Research in Higher Education and the Bureau of Statistical Services, 
State Education Department. 
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McHugh, Robert, "Supply and Demand for ^ j 

Colleges and Universities in New York State, 1963-‘64, Projected 
to 1970-71." Office of Planning in Higher Education, State 
Education Department. 



"Projected Expansion of Existing Graduate and Professional 
Programs, 1963-70, New York State Colleges and Universities. 
Office of Planning in Higher Education, State Education De- 
partment. 

"Projection of College Enrollments in New York State to 1980." 
Bureau of Statistical Services, State Education Department. 



"Projection of College Potential Based on President’s Commission 
Assumptions, 1959-60 through 1979-80." Office of Planning in 
Higher Education, State Education Department. 

"Projection of College Potential Based on State Education 
liepartment Formula of Experience with Regents Scholarship Exam- 
inations, 1963-64 through 1980-81." Office of Planning in 
Higher Education, State Education Department. 

"Residence and Migration of Students Attending Colleges and 
Universities in New York State, Fall, 1963." Office of Planning 
in Higher Education and Bureau of Statistical Services, State 

Education Department. 
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MEMBER HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
AND THEIR INSTITUTIONAL BRANCHES OPERATING IN NEW YORK STATE. 1964 



L o cation 



Inititutions Claaaified as Fonr-Year 

Adelphl University 

Adelphi University 
Suffolk College 
Alfred University 
Bank Street College of Education 
Baptist Bible Seminary 
Bard College 

Biblical Seminary in New York 
Brentwood College 
Brooklyn Law School 
Buffalo Bible Institute 
Canisius College 

Cathedral College of the Itnniaculate Conception 

Cathedral College of the Immaculate Conception 
Lloyd Harbor, Huntington, L. I., Campus 
City University of New York 
Brooklyn College 
City College 

Graduate Studies Division 
Hunter College 
Queens College 

Clarkson, Thomas S. Memorial Col. of Technology 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School 

Colgate University 

College of Insurance, The 

College of Mt. St. Vincent 

College of New Rochelle 

College of St. Rose 

College of St. Rose 
Town of Colonie Branch 
Colleges of the Seneca 
Hobart College 
William Smith College 
Columbia University 

Columbia University 
Barnard College* 

College of Pharmacy* 

Teachers College 

Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science & Art 
Cornell University 

Cornell University 
Cornell Medical College 
Divine Word Seminary 
Dominican College of Blauvelt 
D'Youville College 



County 


Planning Region 


Nassau 


Long Island 


Suffolk 


Long Island 


Allegany 


Elmira 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Broome 


Binghamton 


Dutchess 


Mid-Hudson 


New York 


New York City 


Suffolk 


Long Island 


Kings 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Erie 


Buffalo 


Erie 


Buffalo 


Kings 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Suffolk 


Long Island 


Kings 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Queens 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


St. Lawrence 


Northern 


Monroe 


Rochester 


Madison 


Syracuse 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Bronx 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


Albany 


Capital District 


Albany 


Capital District 


Ontario 


Rochester 


Ontario 


Rochester 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Tompkins 


Elmira 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Livingston 


Rochester 


Rockland 


Rockland-Westchester 


Erie 


Buffalo 
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In»tltution£ Classified M Four-Year 



County 



Elmira College 
Finch College 
Fordham University 
General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
George Mercer, Jr. Memorial School of Theology 
Good Counsel College 
Hamilton College 

Hartvick College ^ ^ 

Hebrew Onion CoUege-Jewish Institute of Religion 

Hofstra University 

Koly Trinity Orthodox Seminary 

Houghton College 

luBaculate Conception Seminary at Troy 
Institute of Public Administration 
Iona College 
Ithaca College 

Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
Juilliard School of Music 
Keuka College 
King's College (The) 

Ladycliff College 
LeMoyne College 
Long Island University 

Long Island University-University Center 
Long Island University-Brooklyn College 
of Pharmacy 

Long Island University-C.W. Post College 
Long Island University-Southampton College 
M. J. Lewi College of Podiatry 
Manhattan College 
Manhattan School of Ihisic 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
Albany Branch 
Mannes College of Music 
Narist College 
Maryknoll Seminary 
Marymount College 
Marymount Maidiattan College 
Mary Rogers College 
Mercy College 

Mills College of Education 

Molloy Catholic College for Women 

Mount St. Alphonsus Seminary of Esopus, M. Y. 

Mount St. Joseph College 

Mount Saint Mary College 



Chemung 
New York 
Bronx 

New York 

Nassau 

Westchester 

Oneida 

Otsego 

Ne%ir York 

Nassau 

Herkimer 

Allegany 

Rensselaer 

New York 

Westchester 

Tompkins 

New York 

Bronx 

Yates 

Westchester 

Orange 

Onondaga 

Kings 

Kings 
Nassau 
Suffolk 
New York 
Bronx 
New York 

Westchester 

Albany 

New York 

Dutchess 

Westchester 

Westchester 

New York 

Westchester 

Westchester 

New York 

Nassau 

Ulster 

Erie 

Orange 



Planning Region 
Elmira 

New York Metropolitan 
New York Metropolitan 

New York Metropolitan 
Long Island 
Rockland-Westchester 
Mohawk Valley 
Binghamton 

New York Metropolitan 
Long Island 
Mohawk Valley 
Elmira 

Capital District 
New York Metropolitan 
R( ikland-Westchester 
Elmira 

New York Metropolitan 
Mew York Metropolitan 
Rochester 

Rockland-Westchester 

Mid-Hudson 

Syracuse 

Mew York Metropolitan 

Mew York Metropolitan 

Long Island 

Long Island 

Mew York Metropolitan 

Mew York Metropolitan 

Mew York Metropolitan 

Rockland-We s t che s ter 

Capital District 

Mew York Metropolitan 

Mid-Hudson 

Rockland-Westchester 

Rockland-Westchester 

New York Metropolitan 

Rockland-Westchester 

Rockland-Westchester 

Mew York Metropolitan 

Long Island 

Mid-Hudson 

Buffalo 

Mid-Hudson 
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Initltutiona Claaalfled a« Four-Year 



Nazareth College 

New York School of Social Reaearch 

New York College of Music 

New York Institute of Technology 

Hew York Institute of Technology 
New York Institute of Technology Weatbury 
Branch 

New York Law School 
New York Medical College 
New York University 
Niagara Unive^^'slty 

Niagara t/niverslty 
Our Lady of Angels Seminary 
Notre Dsaie College of Staten Island 
Nyack Missionary College 
Pace College 

Pace College 

Pleasantvllle Institutional Branch 
(The) Passionlst Monastic Seminary 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Farmlngdale Long Island Branch 
Pratt Institute 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Roberts Wesleyan College 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, University of 
The Rockefeller Institute 
Rosary Hill College 

Rosary Hill College 
Stella Niagara Branch 
Russell Sage College 
St. Bernard's Seminary and College 
St. Bernardine of Siena College 
St. Bonaventure University 
St. Charles Seminary 
St. Francis College 
St. John Fisher College 
St. John's University 
St. John Vlanney Seminary 
St. Joseph's College for Women 
: St. Joseph's Seminary and College 
i (The) St. Lawrence University 
i St. Pius X Seminary 
I St. Thomas Aquinas College 
I St. Vladimir's Orthodox Theological Seminary 
Sarah Lawrence College 
. Skidmore College 



County 


Plannina Region 


Monroe 


Rochester 


New ;?k 


New York Metropolitan 


Mew York 


New York Metropolitar 


New York 


New York Metropolitan 


Nassau 


Long Island 


New York 


Nbw York Metropolitan 


New York 


New York Metropolitan 


Mew York 


Mew York Metropolitan 


Niagara 


Buffalo 


Albany 


Capital District 


Richmond 


New York Metropolitan 


Rockland 


Rockland-Weotchester 


New York 


New York Metropolitan 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


Queens 


New York Metropolitan 


Kings 


Mew York Metropolitan 


Nassau 


Long Island 


Kings 


Mew York Metropolitan 


Rensselaer 


Capital District 


Monroe 


Rochester 


Monroe 


Rochester 


Ifonroe 


Rochester 


New York 


Mew York Ifetropolltan 


Erie 


Buffalo 


Niagara 


Buffalo 


Rensselaer 


Capital District 


Monroe 


Rochester 


Albany 


Capital District 


Cattaraugus 


Buffalo 


Richmond 


New York Metropolitan 


Rings 


New York Metropolitan 


Monroe 


Rochester 


Queens 


Mew York Metropolitan 


Erie 


Buffalo 


Kings 


Mew York Metropolitan 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


St. Lawrence 


Northern 


Putnam 


Mid-Hudson 


Rockland 


Rockland-Westchester 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


Saratoga 


Capital District 
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Inatlttttlona Claialfled Four-Year 



County 



STATE UNIVERSITY OF MEW YORK 

State Univeraity of New York at Albany 
State Univ.of Mew York at Albany, 

New Paltz Branch 
State Univeraity of New York at Buffalo 
State Univeraity of New York at Stony Brook 
Downatate Medical Center 
Upatate Medic^ 1 Center 
Graduate School of Public Affaire 
College at Broekport 
College at Buffalo 
College at Cortland 
College at Fredonia 
College at Geneaeo 
Ci^llege at New Paltz 
College at Oneonta 
College at Oawego 
College at Plattaburgh 
College at Potadam 
Harpur College 

College of Foreatry at Syracuae Univeraity 
Maritime College 

College of Ceramica at Alfred Univeraity 
College of Agriculture at Cornell Univeraity 
College of Home Economica at Cornell Univeraity 
School of Induatrial and Labor Relationa at 
Cornell Univeraity 

Veterinary College, Cornell Univeraity 
Syracuae Univeraity 

Syracuae Univeraity 
Syracuae Univeraity-Utica College 
Chautauqua Center of Syracuae Univeraity 
Poughkecpaie-Kingaton College of Syracuae Univ, 
Griffia Air Force Baae Center of Syracuae Univ. 
Endicott-Owego Center of Syracuae Univeraity 
Union Theological Seminary 

Union Theological Seminary 
Auburn Theological Seminary* 



Albany 

Ulater 

Erie 

Suffolk 

Kinga 

Onondaga 

Albany 

Monroe 

Erie 

Cortland 

Chautauqua 

Livingaton 

Ulater 

Otaego 

Oawego 

Clinton 

St. Lawrence 

Broome 

Onondaga 

Bronx 

Allegany 

Tompkina 

Tompkina 

Tompkina 

Tompkina 

Onondaga 

Oneida 

Chautauqua 

Ulater 

Oneida 

Broome 

New York 
Mew York 



Union Univeraity 

Union Univeraity (Union College) 

Union Univeraity- Albany College of Pharmacy 
Union Univeraity- Albany Law School 
Union Univeraity- Albany Medical College 
Vaaaar College 
Vagner College 

Webb Inatitute of Naval Architecture 
Vella College 
Yeahiva Univeraity 



Schenectady 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Dutcheaa 

Richmond 

Maaaau 

Cayuga 

New York 



Planning Region 



Capital Diatrict 

Mid-Rudaon 

Buffalo 

Long laland 

New York Metropolitan 

Syracuae 

Capital Diatrict 

Roche a ter 

Buffalo 

Syracuae 

Buffalo 

Roche a ter 

Mid-Hudaon 

Binghamton 

Syracuae 

Northern 

Northern 

Binghamton 

Syracuae 

New York Metropolitan 

Elmira 

Elmira 

Elmira 

Elmira 

Elmira 

Syracuae 
Mohaidc Valley 
Buffalo 
Mid-Hudaon 
Mohawk Valley 
Binghamton 

New York Metropolitan 
New York Metropolitan 

Capital Diatrict 
Capital Diatrict 
Capital Diatrict 
Capital Diatrict 
Mid-Hudaon 

New York Metropolitan 
Long laland 
Syracuae 

New York Metropolitan 
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tnitltutloni Clasatfted as IWo-Year 



Academy o£ Aeronautics 
Adirondack Connunlty College 
Auburn Connunlty College 
Bennett College 
Brlarcllff College 
Broome Technical Community College 
Buffalo Diocesan Preparatory Seminary 
Catherine McAuley College 
Cazenovla College 
City University of New York 
Bronx Connunlty College 
Borough of Manhattan Community College 
Klngsborough Community College 
New York City Community College 
of Applied Arts and Sciences 
Queensborough Community College 
Staten Island Coamu.ilty College 
College of the Holy Names 
Concordia Collegiate Institute 
Corning Community College 
Dutchess Community College 
Elizabeth Seton College 
Epiphany Apostolic College 
Erie County Technical Institute 
Eysuird Preparatory Seminary 
Fashion Institute of Technology 
Fulton-Montgomery Community College 
Hillside Hall 

Hudson Valley Coaoninlty College 
Inmaculata College 
Jamestown Community College 
Jefferson Conmunlty College 
La Salette Seminary 
Maria College of Albany 
Marla Regina College 
Mater Chrlstl Seminary 
Hater Del College 
Mohawk Valley Community College 
Monroe Goimiunlty College 
iNAssau Comunlty College 
Niagara County Community College 
Onondaga Community College 
Orange County Conmunlty College 
Our Lady of Hope Mission Seminary 



County 


Planning Region 


Queens 


New York Metropolitan 


Washington 


Capital District 


Cayuga 


Syracuse 


Dutchess 


Mid-Hudson 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


Broome 


Binghamton 


Erie 


Buffalo 


Monroe 


Rochester 


Madison 


Syracuse 


Bronx 


New York Metropolitan 


New York 


New York Metropolitan 


Kings 


New York Metropolitan 


Kings 


New York Metropolitan 


Queens 


Mew York Metropolitan 


Richmond 


Mew York Metropolitan 


Albany 


Capital District 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


Steuben 


Elmira 


Dutchess 


Mid-Hudson 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


Orange 


Mid-Hudson 


Erie 


Buffalo 


Dutchess 


Mid-Hudson 


New York 


New York Metropolitan 


Fulton 


Mohawk Valley 


Rensselaer 


Capital District 


Rensselaer 


Capital District 


Erie 


Buffalo 


Chautauqua 


Buffalo 


Jefferson 


Northern 


Albany 


Capital District 


Albany 


Capital District 


Onondaga 


Syracuse 


Albany 


Capital District 


St. Lawrence 


Northern 


Oneida 


Mohawk Valley 


Monroe 


Rochester 


Nassau 


Long Island 


Niagara 


Buffalo 


Onondaga 


Syracuse 


Orange 


Mid-Hudson 


Orange 


Mid-Hudson 
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Initlttttions Claiilflcd as Two»Year 



County 



Plnnning Region 



Packer Collegiate Institute 

Paul Snlth's College of Arte and Sciences 

Presentation Jr. College »of the Sacred Heart 

Queen of the Apostles College 

Rockland Conminlty College 

Russell Sage College 

Albany Junior College 
Saint Clare College 
St. Joseph Seraphic Seminary 
St. Plus X Preparatory Seminary of the 
Diocese of Rockville Centre 
Sancta Karla Junior College 
State University of New York 

Agricultural and Technical College at Alfred 
Agricultural and Technical College at Canton 
Agricultural and Techn^>cal College at 
Coblesklll 

Agricultural and Technical College at Delhi 
Agricultural and Technical College at 
Parmlngdale 

Agricultural and Technical College at 
Morrlsvllle 

Suffolk County Comoninlty College 
Sullivan County Conmunlty College 
Ulster County Cosaninlty College 
Villa Karla College of Buffalo 
Voorhees Technical Institute 
Hadhams Hall 

Westchester Community College 

William H. Klner Agricultural Research Institute 



Kings 


N» Y. Ketropolltan 


Franklin 


Northern 


Orange 


Kld-Hudson 


Orange 


Kld-Hudson 


Rockland 


Rockland-Westchester 


Albany 


Capital District 


Erie 


Buffalo 


Sullivan 


Kld-Hudson 


Nassau 


Long Island 


Erie 


Buffalo 


Allegany 


Elmira 


St. Lawrence 


Northern 


Schoharie 


Capital District 


Delaware 


Binghamton 


Nassau 


Long Island 


Kadlson 


Syracuse 


Suffolk 


Long Island 


Sullivan 


Kld-Hudson 


Ulster 


Kld-Hudi m 


Erie 


Buffalo 


New York 


N. Y. Ketropolltan 


St. Lawrence 


Northern 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westehester 


Clinton 


Northern 



^Institutions i^lch have a corporate board operating within a larger corporation 
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APPENDIX D 



REGIONAL AND COUNTY LISTING OF 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

BINGHAMTON 



Broome 

Baptist Bible Seminary 
Broome Technical Community College 
Endicott-Owego Center of Syracuse University 
Harpur College (SUNY) 



Private, 4-year 
Community College 
Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 



Delaware 

Agricultural and Technical Institute at Delhi (SUNY) Public, 2-year (State) 



Otsego 

Hartwick College 
College at Oneonta (SUNY) 

BUFFALO 

Cattaraugus 

St, Bonaventure University 



Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 



Private, 4-year 



Chautauqua 

Chautauqua Center of Syracuse University 
College at Fredonia (SUNY) 

Jamestown Community College 



Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Community College 



Erie 

Buffalo Bible Institute 
College at Buffalo (SUNY) 

Buffalo Diocesan Preparatory Seminary 
University at Buffalo (SUNY) 

Canisius College 

D*Youville College 

Erie County Technical Institute 

Immaculata College 

Mount St. Joseph College 

Rosary Hill College 

Saint Clare College 

St, John Vianney Seminary 

Sane t a Maris Junior College 

Villa Maria College of Buffalo 



Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Private, 2 -year 
Public, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Community College 
Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 2 -year 
Private, 2-year 



Niagara 

Niagara County Community College 
Niagara University 

Stella Niagara Branch (Rosary Hill College) 



Community College 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 



i: 
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CAPITAL DISTRICT 



Albany 

Albany College of Pharmacy (Union University) 

Albany Law School (Union University) 

Albany Medical College (Union University) 

College of the Holy Names 
College of Saint Rose 

College of Saint Rose, Town of Colonie Branch 
Graduate School of Public Affairs (SUNY) 

LaSalette Seminary 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 

Albany Branch 
Maria College of Albany 
Mater Christ! Seminary 

Our Lady of Angels Seminary (Niagara University) 

St. Bernadine of Siena College 

State University of New York at Albany (SUNY) 

Russell Sage College, Albany Junior College Division 

Rensselaer 

Hillside Hall 

Hudson Valley Community College 
Immaculate Conception Seminary at Troy 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Russell Sage College 



Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 2 -year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 2 -year 
Public, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 

Private, 4-year 
Private, 2 -year 
Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 

Private, 2-year 
Community College 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 



Saratoga 

Skidmore College 



Private, 4-year 



Schenectady 

Union College of Union University 



Private, 4-year 



Schoharie 

Agricultural and Technical Institute at Cobleskill 

(SUNY) Public, 2-year (State) 



Washington 

Adirondack Community College 



Community College 



ELMIRA 



Allegany 



Agricultural and Technical Institute at Alfred (SUNY) 
Alfred University 

College of Ceramics at Alfred University (SUNY) 
Houghton College 



Public, 2-year (State) 
Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 



Chemung 

Elmira College 



Private, 4-year 



Steuben 




Corning Community College 



Community College 
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Totnpkins 

College of Agriculture at Cornell University (SUNY) 
College of Home Economics at Cornell University (SUNY) 
Cornell University 
Ithaca College 

School of Industrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell University (SUNY) 

Veterinary College, Cornell University (SUNY) 

LONG ISLAND 

Nassau 

Adelphi University 

Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Farmingdale (SUNY) 

George Mercer, Jr. Memorial School of Theology 

Hofstra University 

Nassau Community College 

Molloy Catholic College for Women 

New York Institute of Technology, Westbury Branch 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Farmingdale, 

Long Island Branch 

C. W. Post College (Long Island University) 

St. Pius X Preparatory Seminary of the Diocese of 
Rockville Centre 

Webb Institute of Naval Architecture 

Suffolk 

Brentwood College 

Lloyd Harbor, Huntington, L. I. Campus, Cathedral 
College of the Immaculate Conception 
Southampton College (Long Island University) 

State University of New York at Stony Brook 
Suffolk College (Adelphi University) 

Suffolk County Community College 

MID-HUDSON 



Dutchess 

Bard College 

Bennett College 

Dutchess Community College 

Eymard Preparatory Seminary 

Mar 1st College 

Vassar College 



Public, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 

Public, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 



Private, 4-year 

Public, 2-year (State) 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Comraunity College 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 

Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 

Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 



Private, 4-year 

Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Community College 



Private, 4-year 
Private, 2 -year 
Community College 
Private, 2 -year 
Private, -4-year 
Private, 4-year 



o 
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Orange 

Putnam 

Sullivan 

Ulster 

Fulton 

Herkimer 

Oneida 

Bronx 



Epiphany Apostolic College 

Ladycllff College 

Mount Saint Mary College 

Orange County Community College 

Our Lady of Hope Mission Seminary 

Presentation Junior College of the Sacred Heart 

Queen of the Apostles College 



St. Plus X Seminary 



St. Joseph Seraphic Seminary 
Sullivan County Community College 



College at New Paltz (SUNY) 

Mount St. Alphonsus Seminary of Esopus, New York 
Poughkeepsle-Klngston College of Syracuse University 
State University of New York at Albany, New 
Paltz Branch 

Ulster County Community College 

MOHAWK VALLEY 



Fulton-Montgomery Community College 



Holy Trinity Orthodox Seminary 



Grlfflss Air Force Base Center of Syracuse University 

Hawlltim College 

Mohawk Valley Community College 

Utica College (Syracuse University) 

NEW YORK METROPOLITAN 



Bronx Community College (CUNY) 
College of Mount *%alnt .Vincent 
Fordham University 
Juilliard School of Music 
Manhattan College 
Maritime College (SUNY) 



Private, 2-year 
Private, 4«year 
Private, 4-year 
Community College 
Private, 2 -year 
Private, 2-year 
Private, 2-year 



Private, 4-year 



Private, 2-year 
Community College 



Public, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 

Public, 4-year 
Community College 



Community College 



Private, 4-year 



Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Community College 
Private, 4-year 



Community College 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
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Kings 



Brooklyn College (CUNY) 

Brooklyn College of Pharmacy (Long Island University) 
Brooklyn Law School 

Cathedral College of the Immaculate Conception 
Downstate Medical Center (SUNY) 

Kingsborough Community College (CUNY) 

Long Island University - University Center 
New York City Community College for Applied Arts and 
Sciences (CUNY) 

Packer Collegiate Institute 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Pratt Institute 
St. Francis College 
St. Joseph's College for Women 



Public, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Community College 
Private, 4- year 

Community College 
Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 



New York 

Auburn Theological Seminary (Union Theological 
Seminary) 

Bank Street Colle ge of Education 
Barnard College (Columbia University) 

Biblical Seminary in New York 
Borough of Manhattan Community College 
City College (CUNY) 

College of Insurance (The) 

College of Pharmacy (Columbia University) 

Columbia University 

Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art 
Cornell Medical College (Cornell University) 

Fashion Institute of Technology 
Finch College 

General Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church 
Graduate Studies Division (CUNY) 

Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion 
Hunter College (CUNY) 

Institute of Public Administration 

Jewish Theological Seminary of America 

M. J. Lewi College of Podiatry 

Manhattan School of Music 

Mannes College of Music 

Marymount Manhattan College 

Mills College of Education 

New School of Social Research 

New York College of Music 

New York Institute of Technology 

New York Law School 

New York Medical College 

New York University 

Pace College 

The Rockefeller Institute 

Teachers College (Columbia University) 

Union Theological Seminary 
Voorhees Technical Institute 



Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4- year 
Community College 
Public, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Community College 
Pri\»ate, 4-year 

Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4- year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4- year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 



Yeshiva, University 



Private, 4-year 
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Queens 

Academy of Aeronautics 
(The) Passlonist Monastic Seminary 
St. John's University 
Queens College (CUNY) 

Queensborough Community College (CUNY) 

Richmond 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island 
St. Charles Seminary 
Staten Island Community College 
Wagner College 

NORTHERN 

Clinton 



College at Plattsburgh (SUNY) 

William H. Miner Agricultural Research Institute 



Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Community College 



Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Community College 
Private, 4-year 



Public, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 



F ranklin 

~ Paul Smith's College of Arts and Sciences 



Private, 2-year 



Jefferson 

Jefferson Community College 



Community College 



St. Lawrence 

Agricultural and Technical Institute at Canton (SUNY) 
Clarkson, Thomas S. Memorial College of Technology 
College at Potsdam (SUNY) 

Mater Dei College 

St. Lawrence University (The/ 

Wadhams Hall 



Public, 2-year (State) 
Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 



ROCHESTER 



Livingston 

College at Geneseo (SUNY) 
Divine Word Seminary 



Public, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 



Monroe 

Catherine McAuley College 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
College at Brockport (SUNY) 

Monroe Community College 
Nazareth College 
Roberts Wesleyan College 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
St . Bernard' s Seminary and College 
St. John Fisher College 
University of Rochester 



Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Community College 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 



Ontario 
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Hobart College (Colleges of the Seneca) Private, 4-year 

William Smith College Private, 4-year 



Y ates 

Keuka College Private, 4-year 

ROCKLAND-WESTCHESTER 



Rockland 





Dominican College of Blauvelt 


Private, 4-year 




Nyack Missionary College 


Private, 4-year 




Rockland Community College 


Community College 




St. Thomas Aquinas College 


Private, 4-year 


Westchester 






Brlarcliff College 


Private, 2 -year 




College of New Rochelle 


Private, 4-year 




Concordia Collegiate Institute 


Private, 2-year 




Elizabeth Seton College 


Private, 2-year 




Good Counsel College 


Private, 4-year 




Iona College 


Private, 4-year 




King' s College (The) 


Private, 4-year 




Manhatt anvil le College of the Sacred Heart 


Private, 4-year 




Maryknoll Seminary 


Private, 4-year 




Marymount College 


Private, 4-year 




Mary Rogers College 


Private, 4-year 




Mercy College 


Private, 4- year 




Pleasantville Institutional Branch (Pace College) 


Private 2-year 




St. Joseph's Seminary and College 


Private, 4-year 




St. Vladimir's Orthodox Theological Seminary 


Private, 4-year 




Sarah Lawrence College 


Private, 4-year 




Westchester Community College 

SYRACUSE 


Community College 


Cayuga 




Auburn Community College 


Community College 




Wells College 


Private, 4-year 


Cortland 




College at Cortland (SUNY) 


Public, 4-year 


Madison 




Agricultural and Technical Institute at Morrisville 


Public, 2-year . (State) 




Cazenovia College 


Private, 2-year 




Colgate University 


Private, 4-year 


Onondaga 




College of Forestry at Syracuse University (SUNY) 


Public, 4-year 




LeMoyne College 


Private, 4-year 




Maria Regina College 


Private, 2-year 




Onondaga Community College 


Community College 




Syracuse University 


Private, 4-year 




Upstate Medical Center (SUNY) 


Public, 4-year 


Oswego 




College at Oswego (SUNY) 


Public, 4-year 
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APPENDIX E 

SELECTED INFORMATION ON NEW YORK STATE 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Table 15 -- Higher Educational Institutions in New York State by Type 
of Control and Length of Programs, 1963-64* 



Number 



Private 

4-year or more 
2-year 



132 

35 




4-year or more 

State University 
City University. 

Total 4-year 

2-year 



25 

-5 i 

i 

30 



state University Agricultural & Technical 
Colleges 

Community Colleges 

In New York City 7 

Other 21 

Total Community Colleges 

Total 2-year 



28 

34 




Total Public 



64 



state Total 



231 



*Includes main campuses and recognized institutional branches 
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Table 16-- Number and Highest Level of Offering of Higher 
Educational Institutions in Six States and in 
the United States, 1963-64. 



Total 

Area Colleges 


Highest Level of Offering 




I 


II 


III 


IV 


V — ^ 


United States 


2.139 


644 


792 


455 


223 


25 


New York 


187* 


57 


52 


47 


29 


2 


California 


174 


74 


41 


45 


12 


2 


Pennsylvania 


130 


17 


63 


33 


15 


2 


Illinois 


114 


32 


38 


30 


12 


2 


Massachusetts 


100 


27 


28 


28 


14 


3 


Texas 


98 


39 


22 


24 


13 


- 



a/ I -- 2-year; II --Bachelor's degree and first professional degree only; 
III— Master's and/or second professional degree; IV--Doctor's or equiv- 
alent degree; V--other special purpose. 

* Currently the Board of Regents recognizes 231 main campuses and insti- 
tutional branches, some of vdiich have been developed since these data 
were compiled. The discrepancy is also due in part to the difference 
in criteria used in classifications. 



SOURCE: 



Office of Education, Education Directory, Part 3. Higher Educa- 
tion. 1963-64 




NOTE:— This table does not include enrollments reported as "nondegree-credit.'* In fall 1963 there were 

899 full-time nondegree-credit students reported by the colleges and universities of New York State 
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NOTE: — Th 's table does not include enrollments reported as "nondegree-credlt. " In fall 1963 there were 
37,455 part-time nondegree-credit students reported by the colleges and universities of New York 
State. 



Table 21 

Selected Comparative Data, Private and Public Institutions 





»/ Data for contract colleges included with data for 4 year private institutions. 



APPENDIX F 



New York State Board of Regents Policy Statement on the 
Comprehensive Community College 



A comprehensive community college has a unique role to play in 
public higher education. The demands of society on postsecondary educa- 
tion are heavy and increasing both in the numbers to be served and the 
range of opportunities to be provided. The State of New York is fortunate 
to have 25 community colleges now in operation and 3 more authorized for 
development. The Board of Regents commends both the local sponsoring 
agencies and the Board of Trustees of State University of New York, under 
whose general supervision the community colleges are created and operate, 
for this record of accomplishment. 

In the past, the Board of Regents has issued several statements 
stressing the important role of the 2-year colleges in the total structure 
of public education in the State. An essential step in the fornulation of 
the Regents' statewide plan for higher education in 196* is a re-emphasis 
and an amplification of the Board's views on the critical educational func 
tion to be performed by comprehensive community colleges. Therefore, the 
Board of Regents endorses the following propositions: 

I - Comprehensive community colleges should be recognized and 
supported as the basic institutional approach to providing 
a broader public educational opportunity above the high 
school level in New York State. 

II - These institutions should be open to all high school gradu- 
ates or persons with equivalent educational background, 
operated at low cost to the students, and located within 
reasonable daily commuting distance of the students' places 
of residence. 

Ill - the comprehensive community colleges should be expected to 
perform the following specific educational functions: 

A. General Education. To provide post- secondary- school 
general background and experience for all students in 
conjunction with study in their major academic fields. 

B. College or University Transfer Education. To provide 
the requisite courses for 2 years of collegiate study 
for students who are interested and competent to carry 
their studies to the bachelor's degree. 

C. Occupational or Terminal Education. To provide programs 
of education and training beyond the high school, but 
below the professional level, for students seeking, for 
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whatever reason, lioBiedlate entry into the productive 
labor force in business, industry, or governwent or- 
ganizations in need of employees with higher level 
abilities; and for pet eons already employed but seek- 
ing to improve or learn new skills required in our 
changing economic and cultural environment • 

D. Adult or Continuing Education. To provide programs of 
continuing education appropriate to and consistent with 
the level immediately above the high school in the edu- 
cational system to assist adults of all ages to meet 
changing educational, cultural, and economic conditions 
and to implement changes in their personal objectives. 

E. Guidance and Counseling. To provide for all students 
the necessary testing, guidance, and counseling to enable 
each one to know and accept his strengths and limitations 
and to choose the program most suited to him in the light 
of objective in forma '.on and his personal situation at 
the time. 

IV - Two-year and four -year colleges, in a planned, coordinated, and 
complete system of public higher education, provide essential 
and complementary, but distinctive, services in post-high-school 
education. Therefore, existing 2-year colleges should not be 
converted to 4-year baccalaureate college status as an approach 
to the expansion of college programs in any region in the State. 

V - Serious consideration should be given by the Board of Trustees 
of State University of New York and the Board of Higher Education 
of The City University of New York to the establishment of insti- 
tutions which begin at the usual junior year of collegiate study 
and offer 2-year or 3-year programs leading to the bachelor s and/ 
or higher degrees. These should be placed in locations where long- 
range plans of these universities, as approved by the Board of 
Regents under its statewide obligation, conclude that additional 
public programs leading to the bachelor's and/or higher degrees 

are needed. 

VI - Consideration should be given by the Board of Trustees of State 
University of New York and the Board of Higher Education of The 
City University of New York in their 1964 Master Plans to formu- 
lating an admissions policy that recognizes the different educa- 
tional functions of comprehensive community colleges and of 
baccalaureate degree -gran ting institutions and to moving as rapidly 
as possible toward a program of "open door" admissions of high 
school graduates to community colleges. 

VII - Two-year and four-year colleges, public and private, should devote 
greater attention to the cooperative development of transfer ar- 
rangements to the end that students who complete community college 
transfer programs may be assured of ample opportunity to complete 
their educational objectives. 



APPENDIX G 



RESIDENCE AND MIGEATION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
IN NEW YORK STATE, FALL 1963 

Table 22 

NET MIGRATION IN AND OUT OF NEW YORK STATE 
SELECTED CATEGORIES 
FALL 1963 



Category 


Number of 
"Out of State" 
Residents 
Attending 
College in 
New York State 
(1) 


Number of 
New York State 
Residents 
Attending 
College 
Outside New 
York State 
(2) 


Net Migration 
In and Out of 
New York State 

(l)-(2) 


Grand Total, All 
Students* 


55,953 


92,185 


- 36,232 


Undergraduate, Total* 


36,961 


76,371 


- 39,410 


First Professional 


4,089 


5,400 


- 1,311 


Graduate 


14,903 


10,414 


+ 4,489 



* Excludes part-time undergraduate students in the State University 
of New York 
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Table 25 



NET MIGRATION BY ECONOMIC AREA WITHIN NEW YORK STATE 



FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
FALL 1963 






In Migration 


Out Migration 




Economic Area 


Number of 
"Out of Area" 
Residents 


Number of 
Residents of 
"This Area" 


Net Migration 




Attending College 
in "This Area" 

(1) 


Attending College 
"Out of Area" 

(2) 


(1) - (2) 


Binghamton 


4,734 


2,931 


+ 1,803 


Buffalo 


6,614 


5,068 


+ 1,546 


Capital District 


6,609 


4,387 


+ 2,222 


Elmira 


10,909 


2,597 


+ 8,312 


Mid-Hudson 


3,350 


4,355 


- 1,005 


Mohawk Valley 


1,069 


4,924 


- 3,855 


New York Metropolitan 
New York City 


14,332 


13,333 


+ 999 


Nassau-Suffolk 


2,802 


18,802 


-16,000 


Rockland-Wes tches ter 


3,466 


9,166 


- 5,700 


Northern 


5,318 


2,096 


+ 3,222 


Rochester 


6,046 


6,087 


41 


Syracuse 


12,186 


3,689 


+ 8,497 
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APPENDIX H 



SPECIAL STUDIES PROJECTED 
AS A BASIS FOR FUTURE PLANNING 

(Tentative Listing, Feb, 1965) 



1, Analysis of Fiscal Procedures and Per- student Costs In Institutions 
of Higher Learning In New York State 

2, Role and Scope of Hember Higher Educational Institutions of the 
University of the State of New York 

3* Costs Incurred by Students Attending Special-purpose Schools In 
New York State 

4. Costs Incurred by Students Enrolling In Particular Occupational 
Programs In New York State 

5. A Feasibility Study for a Hlgh-capaclty Computer Facility 

6. The Place of City University of New York Within the Existing Education 
Law 

7. Intra-state Residence and Migration of College Students, 1965 

8. Survey of College-going Aspirations of High School Seniors and 
Patterns of Entrance Into College 

9. Retention, Withdrawal, and Follow-up of College Students In New York 
State Colleges and Universities 

10. Inventory of Resources and Centers for Providing Doctoral and Post- 
doctoral Programs in Science, Engineering, Technology, and In Selected 
Fields of social Sciences and the Humanities 
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